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by fallacious reasonings. Rather learn to fee 
delight in the consciousness that you arc the 
means of diffusing around you many blessings. 

Think not of the gold you are to gain, as the end 
of your activity; for so far as you do this, you 
will lose the true benefits that may be derived 
from pursuing with diligence your calling in life 
—that for which, by education, you are best 
qualified—and into which your inclination leads 

you.” . ,, A1 

“I see it all now, clear as a sunbeam, Alge- 
ron said, with a sudden enthusiasm, as light 
broke strongly into his mind. The sound of his 
own voice startled him with its strangeness. For 
a moment he seemed the centre of a whirling 
sphere. Then all grew calm, and be found him¬ 
self sitting alone in his chamber. 

“Can all this have been but a dream?” he 
murmured, thoughtfully. No—no it is more 
than a dream. I have not been taught by a 
mere phantom of the imagination, but by Truth 
herself—beautiful Truth. Her lovely countenance 
I shall never forget, and her words shall rest in 
my heart like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
Henceforth I look upon life with a purified vision. 
Nothing is mean, nothing is unworthy of pursuit 
that ministers to the good of society. On this 
rock I rest my feet. Here I stand upon solid 

ground.” 

From that time, Algeron pursued his business 
as a merchant with renewed activity. The 
thought that he was ministering, in his sphere, to 
the good of all around him, was a happy thought. , --- 

It cheered him on in every adventure, and | will 

brought to his mind, in the hour of retirement, a 
sweet peace, such as he had never before known. 

Fully did he prove that the consciousness of doing 
good to others brings with it the purest delight. 


Oh, dimly and coldly, that summer, 

Our hearts felt the sunbeam and breeze, 
That gleamed from a slab of white marble, 
And rustled the church-yard trees. 


But now as we sit by that head-stone. 

And garland it over with flowers, 

We shed not a tear for the lovely, 

The innocent child that was ours. 

For one motionless eve in October, 

When the full moon was crowning the hill, 

And even the trees of the forest 

Held back their soft breath and were still; 

Over banks of vermilion and purple 
There floated a strain from the West, 

Aa it were the sweet voices of childhood 
Piolonging the chants of the Blest. 

And one voice that seemed strangely familiar 
Our senses enchained like a spell,— 

Oh, rapture! to catch the soft accents 
We had loved and remembered so well. 

Though the song was the song of Immortals, 
And to us its full burden denied, 

*Yet we knew 5 twas the voice of our Winnie, 
Our beautiful Winnie that died. 

Edinburgh, 0. 
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The flow of the sunset shadows 
Lay deep on the crags of the hill, 

Like the trailing of funeral banners, 

’Mid the tomb-stones white and still. 

The moon, with her pale hand, slowly, 

Was parting the night-locks back, 

That settled down heavy and coldly 
Over the sun’s red track. 

That morning, our beautiful Winnie 
Had wandered afar in the glade, 

Searching out, in the beds of June blossoms, 
The foot-prints that Summer had made. 

But ere the sun rode in the zenith, 

With snowy buds twined in her hair, 

She came-but so wearily treading. 

We know not her step on the stair. 

And now as the wan moon parted 
The night-tresses hack from the skies, 
Their shadows swept heavy and darkly, 
Down the blue deeps of her eyes. 

And sadly we spread the white covers 
Aside from her own little bed, 

And watched her faint breath till at morning 
We knew that our Winnie was dead. 


Dear Sir: —As I know that you have always a 
word of advice for those who need it, and a warm 
sympathy for the distressed, I venture to hope yon 
vill kindly help to extricate me from a difficulty 

.Jiich I am at present placed by the generosity 

of a friend. A few weeks since, on a very hot 
afternoon, I was aroused from my usual daily 
siesta, by the intelligence that a box, containing a 
valuable present for me, had just arrived from the 
West Indies; and paying the rather large amount 
that was required for the freight and express ex¬ 
penses, I joyfully hastened down stairs to inspect 
it. Imagine my consternation, when I saw m 
long narrow box, with slats nailed on one side, 
through which peeped the mischievous head of a 
little grey monkey! Now, sir, I am not a single 
lady of a certain age, and I do not like monkeys; 
nay, I will at once confess, that I have a peculiar 
aversion for them, and you may, therefore, ima¬ 
gine ray vexation, which I am ashamed to say, 
vented itself in a burst of tears, though I re- 
ained sufficient self-possession not to tear my 
jair. The new arrival had been followed into the 
house by a crowd of ragged boys and girls, and 
dirty women, with forlorn-looking babies in their 
arms; and the animal, doubtless, thinking his wel¬ 
come very cordial, expressed his delight by grin¬ 
ning, chattering and cutting many antics around 
his contracted dwelling, thereby scattering about 
tomato skins, nut shells, orange peel, melon 
rinds, and other agreeable fragments of former 

repasts. 

Excessively disgusted, I ordered him into the 
yard, and having, with some trouble, got rid of 
the admiring spectators, I sat down calmly to 
consider what course to pursue in this pressing 
emergency, and, as a preliminary duty, opened and 
read the letter received with the box. It contained 
merely a few lines, stating that, having, with 
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same difficulty, procured me a monkey from South 
America, he hastened to forward it, thinking I 
should be pleased with such a curious pet, and 
begging me to write him by the return of the ves¬ 
sel whether 44 Beauty” had arrived safely. 

I could scarcely read the above with patience, 
and determined, forthwith, to indite him an an¬ 
swer of bitter reproaches; but the remembrance 
of the friendship he had evinced for me in trying 
times, prevailed, and I renounced the idea, though 
I could not prevent myself from secretly impugn¬ 
ing his motives for such a gift. 

“Why,” soliloquized I, “why, if generously 
inclined, did he not send me a paroquet, or a > 
little lilac turtulica, or a tropiale? How pleased j 
should I have been with one of the fairy dogs that 
never grow so large as a kitten, and are equally 
kmng and playful; even a box of confitures, or a 
dozen flasks of preserves, would have been accept¬ 
able,—but a hateful monkey! Oh!” sighed I, 
“Heaven deliver me from my friends,” as Shaks- 
neare or somebody says, (I do not precisely recol¬ 
lect who, in my present state of nervous excita¬ 
bility.) 

I reverted to the first query, why did he send 
me the disagreeable animal? and suspicion whis¬ 
pered that he had found it very troublesome at 
home, and, as the shortest way of despatching 
it, had shipped it off to his dear American friend. 

I imagined him saying to his wife: 

44 Well, Mimi, we’ve been intending for a long 
time to send Chericot some curiosities; why not 
get rid of this detestable monkey?” 

I could sec his black slave, Jerard, fastening 
up the snarling little thing, and taking it to the 
vessel, while his master and mistress stood on 
the verandah, waving a joyful farewell to the de¬ 
parting torment; but as these reflections did not 
tend to improve my temper, I wisely banished 
them, and went down to the yard to look at my 
present, in the hope of becoming accustomed to 
him. 

I found there several of my neighbors, who had 
been attracted by the new comer, and who seemed 
is delighted with it as I was displeased, and made 
manv suggestions about its diet, to which the 


listened 




One person said it must be fed daily with oranges, 
?ugar, nuts, cakes and fruits of all kinds: that 
it could eat no other sort of food, and would die 
if deprived of it. I thought on the many human 
brings who needed a crust of bread, and mentally 
resolved my monkey should not fare better than a I 
Christian: but here another friend declared that 
the first thing to be provided was a new domicile 
ind a chain, as the poor thing would die if kept! 
in such close confinement I assure you, sir, I; 
im not naturally hard-hearted; indeed, it gives; 
me pain to see any living thing suffer; but you j 
may imagine the intense acid to which my milk j 
of human kindness had turned, when I contritely ; 
acknowledge that I savagely determined, if the I 
monkey’s death would result from keeping him in i 
that box, there he should stay. But how vain are j 
human calculations! I had not retired into the ! 
house many minutes, when my humane and offi¬ 
cious neighbor returned, with a clean barrel, 
nicely prepared for the odious animal, who was 
immediately installed therein, and daintily fed as 


before suggested on oranges, nuts and sundry 
other delicacies. 

However, not to draw too largely on your sym¬ 
pathy, I will briefly say, that some days passed 
before I could sufficiently compose my feelings to 
consider the proper thing to be done in this im¬ 
minent crisis. I had serious thoughts of premedi- 
tatedly losing him; but though he was often libe¬ 
rated from confinement, he seemed to like the 
premises so well that he would not leave them; 
indeed, every one in the family became so attach¬ 
ed to the little monster that they carefully pre¬ 
vented any attempt on his part to escape. One 
eventful day, however, that Alice (our Irish ser¬ 
vant) had furtively released him, with the view of 
nursing 44 the darling craythur,” he sprung from 
her anus, and took that opportunity of exploring 
unknown regions, and making a tour through the 
house. Off darted “Beauty,” and oil* went 
AJice in pursuit, but he cunningly eluded all at¬ 
tempts to capture him, and listened, unmoved, to 
her coaxing petitions that he would return to the 
shelter of her arms. Up to the attics, down 
again to the chambers, through which he made 
sundry excursions, playfully poking his nose into 
every hole and corner, he at last approached the 
room whefe I sat at my desk, faithfully chroni¬ 
cling the further adventures of Aunt Tabitha; and, 
leaping affectionately on my shoulder, caressingly 
threw his paws round my neck. I sprung up in 
agony, clutched my tormentor, and threw aim 
violently from me;—he screamed—jumped on the 
table, whisked a bottle of ink over the unfortu¬ 
nate Mrs. Higgins, destroyed a touching ode to 
the muse, of Sensibility, and in his frenzy de¬ 
voured an Essay on Dietetics tfiat had been sent 
me by a friend, and which I fear he will find to 
be very hard of digestion. Flying through the 
door, he rushed down stairs, examined everything 
in the parlor, leaving sundry scratches and de¬ 
facements on books and daguerreotypes, and as 
the panting Alice pursued him, he descended into 
the kitchen, alighting on the range; but probably, 
thinking it uncomfortably warm, he climbed the 
chimney, made his egress at the stove-pipe hole, 
and dexterously evading the servant’s out¬ 
stretched arms, entered the dining-room, and con¬ 
cealed himself on the supper table in the sooty 
apparel he brought from the chimney. Here, 
while comfortably regaling himself on hot but¬ 
tered toast and preserves, he was, at last, caught. 
Do not fancy, sir, that I beheld all these accidents. 
I believe I fainted; but I recovered to desperate 
energy, and seizing a pen, indited the following 
letter to a friend: 

“Dear Sir: —I am indebted to you for so much 
kindness, which I have never been able to repay, 
that I have suffered acutely as a delicate mind 
must, when oppressed by the weight of obliga¬ 
tions it cannot return. Imagine, then, the plea¬ 
sure I feel in believing that I am at last able to 
offer you a token of my gratitude in the shape of* 
a valuable monkey. It is not only a curiosity, 
but it is the prettiest pet imaginable —so gentle, 
and so endearing, that I am sure you will soon 
become as much attached to it as I am; indeed, 
it is only in parting with it that I have discovered 
how dear it is to me; but, as I would not give 
you anything I did not particularly prize, I trust 
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that the reluctance with which I do so, will evi- > 
dence that I consider this the only offering that I 
could fully express the esteem and gratitude of 

“Truly yours, Ciiericot.” 

I sealed my letter, gave it and the monkey 
into the charge of a porter, and sat down with 
buoyant spirits and fine appetite to the relics of' 
my supper, congratulating myself on having paid ; 
a debt and got rid of my tormentor at the same j 
time; or in vulgar parlance on having “killed} 
two birds (my friend and the monkey) with one | 
stone.” Short lived, however, were my transports, ! 
for in an hour my messenger returned with the i 
“plague of my life” and the following answer to | 
my epistle: j 

“My Dear Friexd: — I appreciate the delicacy? 
which prompts you to return what you wrongly. 
estimate as benefits on my part; but much as I: 
admire the interesting animal you have sent me, ; 
I would not for worlds deprive you of a pet which j 
you seem so highly to value. I should blame! 
myself were I to take advantage of the self-sacri-; 
fleing spirit which animated you, when you so; 
amiably wished to express a gratitude that I! 
really do not merit, and I hasten to assuage the! 
grief you must doubtoss be suffering at parting; 
from your monkey, and, by promptly returning! 
him, convert your sorrow into smiles of joy. If! 
it is ever in my power to be of use to you, do not j 
hesitate to command me, and remember I can j 
never consent to receive any return for the trifling 
services of Yours, respectfully, 

J. Joxks.” 

If my correspondent could have seen the face 
that met my viewain the opposite mirror, as I j 
raised my head after perusing his letter, I fancy j 
he would have beheld frowns instead of the smiles ; 
he had anticipated; but I will only say, that I • 
ordered the grinning little beast down stairs so j 
that I might not be tempted to tear him in pieces, j 
and retiring to my bed, passed a sleepless night! 
in a vain attempt to discover a way out of my } 
perplexities. The fruit of my cogitations was a ; 
resolve to make another attempt to dispose of! 
“Beauty,” by presenting him to a lady of my! 
acquaintance, the mother of a large family of j 
spoiled children, who were very fit associates for 
my monkey. I sent him to her accordingly, 
after breakfast, and was more cautious this time ; 
in expressing my affection for him: j 

“My dear Madam: —I have just received aj 
valuable and curious monkey from the West In- J 
dies, and as I have no place to keep him in with- [ 
out confining him too much, I send him to you, j 
begging you to accept him as a present for your! 
very interesting children. He is the most gentle; 
of his species—so winning in his ways, and so j 
harmless, that your dear little cherubs may play 
with him with impunity. I trust he w ill be the 
source of many a happy hour to them and of con- j 
sequent pleasure to you. Give my regards to Mr. 
Smith, and be sure to kiss all your precious dar- J 
lings for Yours, truly, Ciiericot.” 

The porter shortly returned with a message of; 
thanks, giving me the consolatory assurance that | 
the family appeared delighted with their new ac- j 
quisition; and now, what a load was removed j 
from my oppressed bosom! How gaily I setj 
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about repairing the monkey’s misdemeanors: in 
w'hat spirits 1 re-indited my account of Mrs. 
Tabitha’s doings in her New Home, and how 
sweetly I slept that night, you can imagine belter 
than I can describe. 

But I was rudely awakened from my peaceful 
slumbers early the following morning by Alice, 
who handed me a letter, saying— 

“Sure, the ernythur’s like & bad penny—he’s 
come l>ack again.” 

I opened the missive with trembling hands, 
and a palpitating heartland read as follows:— 

“I have hitherto considered you a friend, and in 
the belief of vour affection for me and mine, have 
lavished on you the tenderness of a confiding 
heart. Ifnc you have repaid that trust, let your 
conscience answ er if it be not deaf .to the loud 
thunders of accusing friendship, w’hich demands 
in accents not to be misunderstood, why did you 
send me that monkey? 

“When your treacherous letter and coually 
treachcmus present were handed me, I hailed 
them with pleasure as new proofs of your love. 
I considered them delightful evidences of that 
tender intercourse of soul, that congeniality of 
mind and attainments that had hitherto united 
us in the lasting bonds of enduring unanimity. 
While my innocent babes danced eagerly round 
the new comer, I sat in a delicious reverie, 
apostrophising you as the friend of my soul. I 
recalled the blissful period, 

When wc grew together, 

Like to ft double cherry, seeming ported; 

and now, false friend, if we are parted forever— 
blame your monkey for it! If I supposed you 
undesignedly injured me, I would forgive it and 
restore my confidence to you, but circumstances 
too plainly prove w’kat Mr. Smith and myself 
have for sometime suspected, your intense hatred 
of my defenceless family. The very last day we 
spent at your house, I could not help remarking 
the impatience with which you regarded their 
playful gambols, and your malignant looks when 
iny noble George Washington broke the lamp 
and upset the oil on the carpet. Could you not 
have vented your malice on me and spared my 
precious infants? 

“But listen to the detail of the suffering yon 
have inflicted, and if you have any feeling or any 
tears to shed—prepare them nou\ Mr. Smith, to 
please our darlings, released the odious thing 
from the cruel confinement in which you had kept 
it, and tying it with a rope under the shed in the 
yard, our compassionate children immediately be¬ 
gan to feed it. I am sure you must have starved 
the poor creature, for never did I see such an ap¬ 
petite. Tomatoes, peaches, oranges, water¬ 
melons, nuts and cakes, w'ent down its throat in 
such rapid succession that at last the nasty beast 
could not move. It continued in a state of tor¬ 
por until after tea, w r hen my timid fawu, Rosa 
Matilda, playfully poking a stick in its eye, the 
little w'retch jumped up, broke its string, rushed 
at her and bit her cheek till the blood streamed 
down her neck. While I bathed the gory w ounds 
with my tears and some arnica, every one pur¬ 
sued the infuriated animal: and Zachary Taylor, 
bravely attacking it in the rear, caught hold of 
its tail, but it fiercely bit his poor little finger 
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and dashed into the bouse, where it whisped its 
paw into William Henry Harrison’s eye, swel¬ 
ling it shut, and making it so black and blue that 
he really is not fit to be seen. As for Winfield 
Scott, notwithstanding he retreated to the pantry 
and entrenched himself behind the butter tub, the 
monkey laid in ambush, and the minute the poor 
child lifted his head, left scarcely a lock of hair 
on it; indeed, he looks as if he had been scalped. 
My cap was snatched off and torn to pieces, and 
when he had demolished that, he flew at poor 
Mr. Smith, clutched his wig, threw it into the 
kitchen fire, and literally covered his bald head 
with scratches. 

“My dear, witty, little Charles Dickens says it 
looks for all the world like the globe with ever so J 
many lines of latitude and longitude on it, and 
shows that*his pa has passed the meridian of 
his life. We have only just caught the animal 
after two hours of riot and destruction, that I 
cannot pretend to describe. My looking-glasses, 
in particular, Mr. Smith thinks you ought to pay 
for; but I don’t suppose you have feeling enough 
for that, so I will ju 
for ever; and here’ 
and if you don’t feel 

come and see for yourself that what Scott says 
true; 

“ ‘No spectre can the charnel send, 

So dreadful as an injured friend.’ 

For I may say, that inside and outside we are i 
thing but injuries. Mr. Smith joins me in hopi 
you may never know what peace is any mo] 
but I don’t suppose you care what we think. 

“Fanny Smith.” 


your monkey back again 
remorse when you read this 




Now, Mr. Editor, I declare to you that the 
lady, who wrote the above letter, never was an 
intimate friend of mine; that we had been ac¬ 
quainted but a short time, and that I was as in¬ 
nocent of any regard for her as I was of malice 
prepense toward her children. You will perceive 
a strange discrepancy in her style, whicn varies \ 
from injured eloquence to coarse vulgarity; anc 
as it is a fair sample of her conversation, you \ 
may imagine how probable it was that /, who 
have a soul which soars above the meaner things 
of earth, could have been linked with her in the 
tks of friendship. Dear little “Beauty,” I could 
almost love you for the good taste you have shown 
in disliking that horrid woman! 

When I recovered my temper, which was not 
for a day or two, I immediately began to consider 
about giving the monkey his credentials, and 
sending him again on his travels; and fortunately 
recollecting that a fair, frivolous, young lady, of 
my acquaintance, who had a passion for pets, had 
formerly expressed a wish for one, I thought my- 
«lf tolerably secure, in sending “Beauty” to her, 
of never seeing him again. Alas! how vain were 
my hopes—but I will not anticipate. 

“Dearest Orianxa: — I have often heard you 
wish for a monkey, and I am supremely happy to 
contribute to your enjoyment, by sending you 
one I have just received. I have had some diffi¬ 
culty in preserving it for you, so many of my 
friends coveted it: but as I destined it for you, 
my fondest and fairest, I resisted all petitions. 
Our mutual friend, Mrs. Smith, is quite offended 
at me about it: but I shall not care, if vou are 
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pleased, which I am sure you must be with such 
an engaging pet. Au revoir. Chericot.” 

Two days, a week, elapsed, and as I heard no¬ 
thing of “Beauty,” I began to consider him as 
among the things that were; hut, as usual, like 
uncurrcnt coin, or a counterfeit note, he would 
not pass, hut invariably came hack to me. The 
gentle Orianna’s rose-scented billet will explain 
the difficulty. 

“Friend op Mr Heart: —It grieves me to the 
soul to send you back the darling fellow; hut pa, 
like Fate, is inexorable, and I am forced to sub¬ 
mit to his decrees. You will readily conceive my 
anguish at parting with him, for he was not only 
inestimable as a token of your affection, but is, 
besides, the dearest little love of a creature I ever 
beheld. I was so delighted to get him, and had 
such pleasure in working for him. I never looked 
at my canary, nor spoke to Fidele, while he was 
in the house; but, alas! those days of happiness 
arc fled for ever, and I am left in solitude to sigh. 
You may imagine how I loved him, when I tell 
you, that, with the exception of the whiskers and 
moustache, he was the exact image of dear Harry 
Ilarumscarum, (who, I suppose you know, has 
deserted me for that vile California.) 

“I had a sweet, blue cashmere mantle made 
for him (the monkey, not Harry), tied with 
charming cherry colored rosettes; also, a pink, 
bound with white satin, and an orange, with 
lilac fringe; a velvet cap, with gold tassel, com¬ 
pleted his costume, in which he did, indeed, look 
irresistible. Ah! poor, little fellow! I shall 
never admire you again, as I have done, dancing 
with delight at your finery; for, my dear, he was 
just as much pleased with dress as any man I 
ever saw. Pa was absent, at New York, until 
yesterday, and, when he returned, began, as I 
had expected, to grumble at and abuse the sweet 
fellow; but I do think matters would not have 
come to an extremity, had not dear “Beauty” 
injudiciously jumped out of my arms, as we sat 
at table, and knocked a cup of scalding hot tea 
down pa’s bosom; the immediate consequence of 
which was, that he swore shockingly, and ordered 
me to send him instantly out of the house. This 
command I obeyed with many tears, and feeling 
reluctant to hurt your feelings by returning him 
to you, I sent him, with a friendly message, to 
Mrs. Smith, who, you intimated in your note, 
was anxious to have him. Imagine my dismay 
at his being sent back, with such a letter. Oh! 
my dear, you never saw anything like it, and I 
can’t pretend to tell you all that was in it;—she 
accuses poor, innocent me of having leagued with 
you to add insult to injury, and says she hopes 
neither of us will ever darken her doors again. 
Of course, we won’t; but do explain to me what 
she means? Je vous embrasse tendreraent. 

“Orianxa. 

“P. S.—I am forced, as you perceive, to return 
the monkey, but I shall often call to see him; in¬ 
deed, if you do not object, I should like to have 
his daguerreotype, as, in the hurry of departure, 
dear Harry forgot to leave me his, and they- are 
so much alike.” 

As usual with people in distress, I have many 
friends to give me advice, but there is no one 
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;enerous enough to take my monkey; in fact, he 
as given me so much trouble that I am resolved 
to sell him, and get paid for it; but here, again, 
is a difficulty—no one will have him as a gift, no 
one will steal him, no one will buy him. 

One gentleman says he would be glad to have 
him—but he once owned a monkey, for whom he 
paid ten dollars, and the first time he left the 
nouse, his wife traded the animal off to a Jew for 
a common red bird, paying him a dollar and a 
half to boot, so he don’t like to put another such 
expensive speculation in her way. 

I should like to know the value of my monkey; 
but, that, like everything else concerning him, is 
a mystery. One person says he is worth twelve 
dollars; a second tells me two is too much for 
him; a third advises me to get rid of him on any 
terms, and a fourth bids me to let him run. I 
turn in despair to the newspapers, and the prices 
current tells me that ashes have' a tendency up¬ 
wards, that molasses is firm, cotton shaky, to¬ 
bacco in demand, while common salt is rated 
heavy. I even see Scotch pigs mentioned (which 
I am told refers to iron); but there is nothing 
said about monkeys. In fact, a friend assures me 
that the market is glutted. He asserts they are 
to be seen for nothing, in any quantity, parading 
Chestnut street at fashionable hours, twirling 
their canes, and gazing impertinently at the belles 
who pass them. 

But my tnonkey, sir, is not like those; he really 
is an uncommon monkey. Notwithstanding all 
the abuse that Mrs. Smith and Orianna’s pa have 
lavished on him, I solemnly assure you ne is a 
most desirable acquisition to any family circle. 
When you caressingly smooth his soft grey fur, 
you are rewarded by a smile that displays two 
rows of seed pearls, and his bright hazel eyes 
beam gratitude on you, while his long, feathery 
tail twines caressingly round your arm. Indeed, 
sir, if you can persuade anybody to purchase 
him, they will never repent it. I would adver¬ 
tise him, but that malicious Mrs. Smith takes 
the Ledger, and I am sure she would slander him, 
so that no one would like to have him. So, if 
you have any friend who answers to the descrip¬ 
tion of the old proverb, “A fool and his money 
is soon parted,” ask him to 

Bur Mr Monut. 


True and Beautiful. —Channing says: 44 We 
have felt, when looking above us into the atmos¬ 
phere, that there was an infinity of space which 
we could not explore. When I look into man’s 
spirit, and see there the germs of an immortal 
life, I feel more deeply that an infinity lies hid be- 

see. In 


THE LITTLE STUMPY MAN. 

FROM “ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH, OR LIFE IN CANA¬ 
DA,” BY MRS. MOOD IE. 

Before I dismiss for ever the troubles and sor¬ 
rows of 1836,1 would fain introduce to the notice 
of my readers some of the odd characters with 
whom we became acquainted during that period. 
The first that starts vividly to my recollection is 
the picture of a short, stumpy, thick-set man—a 
British sailor, too—who came to stay one night 
under our roof, and took quiet possession of his 
quarters for nine months, and whom we were 
obliged to tolerate from the simple fact that we 
could not get rid of him. 

During the fall, Moodie had met this individual 
(whom I will call Mr. Malcolm) in the mail- 
coach, going up to Toronto. Amused with his 
eccentric and blunt manners, and finding him a 
shrewd, # clever fellow in conversation, Moodie 
told him that if ever he came into his part of the 
world he should be glad to renew their acquaint¬ 
ance. And so they parted, with mutual good¬ 
will, as men often part who have travelled a long 
journey in good fellowship together, without 
thinking it probable they should ever meet again. 

The sugar season had just commenced with the 
spring thaw; Jacob had tapped a few trees in 
order to obtain sap to maice molasses for the 
children, when his plans were frustrated by the 
illness of my husband, who was again attacked 
with the ague. Towards the close of a wet, 
sloppy night, while Jacob was in the wood, chop¬ 
ping, and our servant gone to my sister, who 
was ill, to help to wash, as I was busy baking 
bread for tea, my attention was aroused by a 
violent knocking at the door, and the furious 
barking of our dog, Hector. I ran to open it, 
when I found Hector’s teeth clenched in the trow- 
sers of a little, dark, thick-set man, who said in 
a gruff voice, 

“Call off your dog. What do you keep such 
a brute about the house for? Is it to bite peo¬ 
ple who come to see you? 

Hector was the best-behaved, best-tern 
animal in the world; he might have been 
gentlemanly dog. So little was there of the un¬ 
mannerly puppy in his behavior, that I was per¬ 
fectly astonisned at his ungracious conduct. I 
caught him by the collar, and not without some 
2 ulty succeeded in dragging him off. 

44 Is Captain Moodie within?” said the stranger. 
“He is, sir. But he is ill in bed—too ill to be 





seen 


>) 


yond what I see. In the idea of duty which 
springs up in every human heart, I discern a law 
more sacred and boundless than gravitation, which 
binds the soul to a more glorious universe than 
that to which attraction binds the body, and which 
is to endure though the laws of physical nature 
pass away. Every moral sentiment, every intel¬ 
lectual action, is to me a hint, a prophetic sign, of 
a spiritual power to be expanded forever; just as 
a faint ray from a distant star is significant of un¬ 
imaginable splendor.” 


“Tell him a friend,” (he laid a strong stress 
upon the last word,) a particular friend must 
speak to him.” 

I now turned my eyes to the face of the speaker 
with some curiosity. I had taken him for a me¬ 
chanic, from his dirty, slovenly appearance; and 
his physiognomy was so unpleasant that I did 
not credit his assertion that he was a friend of 
my husband, for I was certain that no man who 
possessed such & forbidding aspect could be re- 
! garded by Moodie as a friend. I was about to 
! deliver his message, but the moment I let go 
Hector’s collar, the dog was at him again. 

‘‘Don’t strike him with your stick,” I cried, 
throwing my arms over the faithful creature. 
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“He is a powerful animal, and if you provoke the wiry, curly hide of a water-dog. His eyes 
him, he will kill you.” and mouth were both well-shaped, but gave, by 

I at last succeeded in coaxing Hector into the their sinister expression, an odious and doubtful 
girl’s room, where I shut him up, while the meaning to the whole of his physiognomy. The 
stranger came into the kitchen, and walked to eyes were cold, insolent, and cruel, and as green 
the fire to dry his wet clothes. as the eyes of a cat. The mouth bespoke a 

I immediately went into the parlor, where sullen, determined, and sneering disposition, as 
Moodie was lying upon a bed near the stove, to if it belonged to one brutally obstinate, one who 
deliver the stranger’s message; but before I could} could not by any gentle means be persuaded from 
say a word, he dashed in after me, and going up his purpose. Such a man in a passion would 
to the bed, held out his broad, coarse hand, with, have been a terrible wild beast; but the current 
“How are you, Mr. Moodie? You see I have of his feelings seemed to flow in a deep sluggish 
accepted your kind invitation sooner than either channel, rather than in a violent or impetuous 
you or I expected. If you will give me house- one; and, like William Penn, when he reconnoi- 
room for the night I shall be obliged to you.” tred his unwelcome visitors through the keyhole 
This was said in a low, mysterious voice; and of the door, I looked at my strange guest, and 
Moodie, who was still struggling with the hot fit liked him not. Perhaps my distant and con- 
of his disorder, and whose senses were not a little strained manner made him painfully aware of the 
confused, stared at him with a look of vague fact, for I am certain that, from the first hour of 
bewilderment. The countenance of the stranger our acquaintance, a deep-rooted antipathy existed 
grew dark. between us, which time seemea rather to 

“You cannot have forgotten me—my name is strengthen than diminish. 

Malcolm.” He ate of his meal sparingly, and with evident 

“Yes, yes; I remember you now,” said the in- disgust; the only remarks which dropped from 
valid, holding out his burning, feverish hand, him were: 

To my home, such as it is, you are welcome.” “You make bad bread in the bush. Strange, 
I stood by in wondering astonishment, look- that you can’t keep your potatoes from the frost! 
ing from one to the other, as I had no recollec- I should have thought that you could have had 
tion of ever hearing my husband mention the things more comfortable in the woods.” 
name of the stranger; but as he had invited him “We have been very unfortunate,” I said, 
to share our hospitality, I did my best to make “since we came to the woods. I am sorry that 
him welcome, though in what manner he was to you should be obliged to share the poverty of 
be accommodated puzzled me not a little. I the land. It would have given me much pleasure 
placed the arm-chair by the fire, and told him could I have set before you a more comfortable 
that I would prepare tea for him as soon as I meal.” 

could.. “Oh, don’t mention it. So that I get good 

“It may be as well to tell you, Mrs. Moodie,” pork and potatoes I shall be contented.” 
said he sulkily, for he was evidently displeased What did these words imply?—an extension of 
by my husband’s want of recognition on his first his visit? I hoped that I was mistaken; but be- 
cutrance, “that I have had no dinner.” fore I could lose any time in conjecture my hus- 

I sighed to myself, for I well knew that our band awoke. The fit had left him, and he rose 
larder boasted of no dainties; and from the ani- and dressed himself, and was soon chatting cheer- 
pal expression of our guest’s face, I rightly fully with his guest. 

judged that he was fond of good living. Mr. Malcolm now informed him that he was 

By the time I had fried a rasher of salt pork, hiding from the sheriff of the N- district’s 

and made a pot of dandelion coffee, the bread I officers, and that it would be conferring upon 
had been preparing was baked; but grown flour him a great favor if he would allow him to remain 
will not make light bread, and it was unusually at his house for a few weeks, 
heavy. For the first time I felt heartily ashamed “To tell you the truth, Malcolm,” said Moodie, 
of our humble fare. I was sure that he for whom “we are so badly off that we can scarcely find 
itwas provided was not one to pass it over in be- food for ourselves and the children. It is out of 
aerolent silence. “He might be a gentleman,” I our power to make you comfortable, or to keep 
thought, “but he does not look like one;” and a an additional hand, without he is willing to ren- 
coufused idea of who he was, and where Moodie der some little help on the farm. If you can do 
had met with him, began to float through my this, I will endeavor to get a few necessaries on 
mind. I did not like the appearance of the man, j credit, to make your stay more agreeable.” 
but I consoled myself that he was only to stay j To this proposition Malcolm readily assented, 
fcr one night, and I could give up my bed for not only because it released him from all sense of 
that one night, and sleep on a bed on the floor by obligation, but because it gave him a privilege to 
my sick husband. When I re-entered the parlor grumble. 

to cover the table, I found Moodie fallen asleep, Finding that his stay might extend to an in- 
and Mr. Malcolm reading. As I placed the tea- definite period, I got Jacob to construct a rude 
things on the table, he raised his head, and re- bedstead out of two large chests that had trans- 
garded me with a gloomy stare. He was a ported some of our goods across the Atlantic, and 
stnnge-looking creature: his features were toler- which he put up in a corner of the parlor. This 
*bly regular, his complexion dark, with a good I provided with a small hair-mattress, and fur- 
color, his very broad and round head was covered nished with what bedding I could spare, 
with a perfect mass of close, black, curling hair, For the first fortnight of his sojourn, our guest 
which, in growth, texture, and hue, resembled (did nothing but lie upon that bed, and read, and 
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smoko, and drink whiskey and water from morn- j 
ing until night. By degrees he let out part of; 
his history; but there was a mystery about him i 
which he took good care never to clear up. He j 
was the son of an officer in the navy, who had not} 
only attained a very high rank in the service, * 
but, for his gallant conduct, had been made a 
Knight-Companion of the Bath. 

He had himself served his time as a midship¬ 
man on board his father’s flag-ship, but had left 
the navy and accepted a commission in the 
Buenos-Ayrcan service during the political strug¬ 
gles in that province; he had commanded-a sort 
of privateer under the government, to whom, by 
his own account, he had rendered many veryj 
signal services. Why he left South America and ’ 
came to Canada, he kept a profound secret. He 
had indulged in very vicious and dissipated j 
courses since he came to the province, and by his 
own account had spent upwards of four thousand , 
pounds, in a manner not over creditable to him¬ 
self. Finding that his friends would answer his , 
bills no longer, he took possession of a grant of j 
land obtained through his father’s interest, up in \ 
Herscy, a barren township on the shores of Stony j 
Lake; and, after putting up his shanty, and ex¬ 
pending all his remaining means, he found that 
he did not possess one acre out of the whole four 
hundred that would yield a crop of potatoes. He 
was now considerably in debt, and the lands , } 
such as they were, had been seized, with all his * 
effects, by the sheriff, and a warrant was out for 
his own apprehension, which he contrived to elude 
during his sojourn with us. Money he had none; 
and, beyond the dirty fear-nought blue seaman’s 
jacket which he wore, a pair of trowsers of thej 
coarse cloth of the country, an old black vest that 
had seen better days, and two blue-checked shirts, 
clothes he had none. He shaved but once a week, 
never combed his hair, and never washed himself. 
A dirtier or more slovenly creature never before 
was dignified by the title of a gentleman. He 
w r as, however, a man of good education, of ex¬ 
cellent abilities, and possessed a bitter, sarcastic 
knowledge of the world; but he was selfish and 
unprincipled in the highest degree. 

His shrewd observations and great conversa¬ 
tional powers had first attracted my husband’s 
attention, and, as men seldom show their bad 
qualities on a journey, he thought him a blunt, 
good fellow, who had travelled a great deal, and 
could render himself a very agreeable companion 
by a graphic relation of his adventures. He 
could be all this, when he chose to relax from his j 
sullen, morose mood; and, much as I disliked 
him, I have listened with interest for hours to his \ 
droll descriptions of South American life and 
manners. 

Naturally indolent, and a constitutional grum¬ 
bler, it was with the greatest difficulty that Moo- 
die could get him to do anything beyond bringing ! 
a few pails of water from the swamp for the use 
of the house, and he has often passed me carrying \ 
water up from the lake without ottering to relieve 
me of the burden. Mary, the betrothed of Jacob, 
called him a perfect beast; but he, returning good j 
for evil, considered her a very pretty girl, and 
paid her so many uncouth attentions that he 
aroused the jealousy of honest Jake, who vowed 


that he would give him a good 4 ‘loomping” if he 
only dared to lay a finger upon his sweetheart. 
With Jacob to back her, Mary treated the “zea- 
bear,” as Jacob termed him, with vast disdain, 
and was so saucy to him that, forgetting his ad¬ 
miration, he declared he would like to serve her 
as the Indians had done a scolding woman in 
South America. They attacked her house during 
the absence of her husband, cut out her tongue, 
and nailed it to the door, by way of knocker; and 
he thought that all women who would not keep a 
civil tongue in their head should be served in the 
same manner. 

“And what should be done to men who swear 
and use ondacent language?” quoth Mary, indig¬ 
nantly. “Their tongues should be slit, and given 
to the dogs. Faugh! You are such a nasty fel¬ 
low that I don’t think Hector would eat your 
tongue.” 

“I’ll kill that beast,” muttered Malcolm, as he 
walked away. 

I remonstrated with him on the impropriety of 
bandying words with our servants. “You see,” 
I said, “the disrespect with which they treat you: 
and if they presume upon your familiarity, to 
speak to our guest in this contemptuous manner, 
they will soon extend the same conduct to us.” 

“But, Mrs. Moodie, you should reprove them.” 

“1 cannot, sir, while you continue, by taking 
liberties with the girl, and swearing at the man, 
to provoke them to retaliation.” . 

“Swearing! What harm is there in swearing? 
A sailor cannot live without oaths.” 

“But a gentleman might, Mr. Malcolm. I 
should be sorry to consider you in any other 
light.” 

“Ah, you are such a prude—so methodistical— 
you make no allowance for circumstances! Sure¬ 
ly, in the woods we may dispense with the hypo¬ 
critical, conventional forms of society, and speak 
and act as we please.” 

“So you seem to think; but you see the re¬ 
sult.” 

“I have never been used to the society of la¬ 
dies, and I cannot fashion my words to please 
them; and I won’t, that’s more!” he muttered to 
himself, as he strode off to Moodie in the field. I 
wished from my very heart that he was once more 
on the deck of his piratical South American craft. 

One night he insisted on going out in the ca¬ 
noe to spear muskinoge with Moodie. The even¬ 
ing turned out very chill and foggy, and before 
twelve, they returned, with only one fish, and 
half frozen with cold. Malcolm had got twinges 
of rheumatism, and he fussed, and sulked, and 
swore, and quarrelled with everybody and every¬ 
thing, until Moodie, who was highly amused by 
his petulance, advised him to go to his bed, and 
pray for the happy restoration of his temper. 

“Temper!” he cried, “1 don't believe tnere’s a 
good-tempered person in the world. It’s all hy¬ 
pocrisy! I never had a good temper! My mother 
was an ill-tempered woman, and ruled my father, 
who was a confoundedly severe, domineering 
man. I was bom in an ill-temper. I w as an 
ill-tempered child; I grew up an ill-tempered 
man. I feel worse than ill-tempered now, and 
when I die it will be in an ill-temper.” 

44 Well,” quoth I, “Moodie has mode you a tum- 
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bier of hot punch, which may help to drive oat 
the cold and the ill-temper, and cure the rheu¬ 
matism.” 

“Ay; your husband’s a good fellow, and worth 
two of you, Mrs. Moodie. He makes some al¬ 
lowance for the weakness of human nature, and 
can excuse even my ill-temper.’* 

I did not choose to bandy words w ith him, and 
the next day the unfortunate creature w as shak¬ 
ing with the ague. A more intractable, outra¬ 
geous, i/n-patient I never had the ill fortune to 
nurse. During the cold fit, he did nothing but 
swear at the cold, and w ished himself roasting: 
and during the fever, he swore at the heat, and 
wished that he was sitting in no other garment 
than his shirt, on the north side of an iceberg. 
And when the fit at last left him, he got up, and 
ate such quantities of fat pork, and drank so 
much w hiskey-punch, that you would have im¬ 
agined he had just arrived from a long journey, 
and had not tasted food for a couple of days. 

He would not believe that fishing in the cold 
night-air upon the water had made him ill, but 
raved that it was all my fault for having laid my 
baby down on his bed while it w r as shaking with 
the ague. 

Yet, if there were the least tenderness mixed 
up in his iron nature, it was the affection he dis¬ 
played for that young child. Dunbar was just 
twenty months old, with bright, dark eyes, dim¬ 
pled cheeks, and soft, fiow T ing, golden hair, which 
fell round his infant face in rich curls. The 
merry, confiding little creature formed such a con¬ 
trast to his own surly, unyielding temper, that, 
perhaps, that very circumstance made the bond 
of union between them. When in the hohsc, the 
little boy was seldom out of his arms, and what¬ 
ever were Malcolm’s faults, he had none in the 
eyes of the child, who used to cling around his 
neck, and kiss his rough, unshaven cheeks with 
the greatest fondness. 

“If I could afford it, Moodie,” he said one day 
to my husband, “I should like to marry. I want 
some one upon whom I could vent my affections.” 
And wanting that some one in the form of a wo¬ 
man. he contented himself with venting them upon 
the child. 

As the spring advanced, and after Jacob left 
us, he seemed ashamed of sitting in the house 
doing nothing, and therefore undertook to make 
ns a garden, or “to make garden,” as the Cana¬ 
dians term preparing a few vegetables for the 
season. I procured the necessary seeds, and 
watched with no small surprise the industry with 
which our strange visitor commenced operations. 
He repaired the broken fence, dug the ground 
with the greatest care, and laid it out with a 
skill and neatness of which I believed him per¬ 
fectly incapable. In less than three weeks, the 
whok* plot presented a very pleasing prospect, 
and he was really elated by his success. 

“At any rate,” said he, “we sliull no longer be 
starved on bad Hour and potatoes. We shall 
have peas, and beans, and beets, and carrots, and 
cabbage in abundance; besides the plot I have 
reserved for cucumbers and melons.” 

“Ah,” thought I, “does he indeed mean to stay 
with us until the melons are ripe?” and my heart 
died within me, for he not only was a great ad- 
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ditional expense, but he gave a great deal of ad¬ 
ditional trouble, and entirely robbed us of all 
privacy, as our very parlor was converted into a 
bedroom for his accommodation; besides that, a 
man of his singularly dirty habits made a very 
disagreeable inmate. 

The only redeeming point in his character, in 
my eyes, was his love for Dunbar. I could not 
entirely hate a man who was so fondly attached 
to my child. To the two little girls he w as very 
cross, and often chased them from him with 
blows. lie had, too, an odious way of finding 
fault with everything. I never could cook to 
please him; and he tried in the most malicious 
way to induce Moodie to join in his complaints. 
All his schemes to make strife between us, how¬ 
ever, failed, and were generally visited upon him¬ 
self. In no way did he ever seek to render me 
the least assistance. Shortly after Jacob left us, 
Mary Price was offered higher w ages by a family 
at Peterborough, and lor some time I was left 
with four little children, and without a servant. 
Moodie alw ays milked the cow's, because I never 
could overcome my fear of cattle: and though I 
had occasionally milked w hen there w as no one 
else in the way, it was in fear and trembling. 

Moodie had to go down to Peterborough; but 
before he went, he begged Malcolm to bring me 
what water and wood I required, and to stand by 
the cattle while I milked the cows, and he would 
himself be home before night. He started at six 
in the morning, and I got the pail to go and milk. 
Malcolm was lying upon his bod, reading. 

“Mr. Malcolm, will you be so kind as to go with 
me to the fields for a few minutes while I milk?” 

“Yes!” (then with a sulky frown,) “but I want 
to finish what I am reading.” 

“I will not detain you long.” 

“Oh, no! I suppose about an hour* You are a 
shocking bad milker.” 

“True; I never went near a cow until I came 
to this country; and I have never been able to 
overcome my fear of them.” 

“More shame for you! A farmer’s wife, and 
afraid of a cow! Why, these little children 
would laugh at you.” 

I did not reply, nor would I ask him again. I 
walked slowly to the field, and my indignation 
made me forget my fear. I had just finished 
milking, and with a brimming pail was preparing 
to climb the fence and return to the house, when 
a very wild ox we had came running with head¬ 
long speed from the wood. All ray fears were 
alive again in a moment. I snatched up the pail, 
and, instead of climbing the fence and getting to 
the house, I ran with all the speed I could com¬ 
mand down the steep hill towards the lake shore; 
my feet caught in a root of the many stumps in 
the path, and I fell to the ground, my pail rolling 
many yards ahead of me. Every drop of milk 
was spilt upon the grass. The ox passed on. I 
gathered myself up and returned home. Malcolm 
was veiy fond of new milk, and came to meet me 
at the door. 

“Hi! hi!—Where*8 the milk?” 

“No milk for the poor children, to-day,” said 
I, showing him the inside of the pail, with a sor¬ 
rowful shake of the head, for it was no small loss 
to them and me. 
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4 ‘How’8 that? So you were afraid to milk the! Buenos Ayrcans, whom the government wanted 
cows. Come away, and I will keep off the bug- j much to get hold of. He was a tine, dashing, 
gaboos.” handsome fellow; I had often seen him, but we 

“I did milk them—no thanks to your kind- (never came to close quarters. One night, I was 
ness, Mr. Malcolm—but—” lying wrapped up in iny poncho at the bottom of 

“But what?” my boat, which was rocking in the surf, waiting 

“The ox frightened me, and I fell, and spilt all < for two of my men, who were gone on shore, 
the milk.” 1 There came to the shore, this man and one of his 

“Whew! Now, don’t go and tell your husband people, and they stood so near the boat, which I 
that it was all my fault; if you had had a little suppose they thought empty, that I could dis- 

E atience, I would have come when you asked me, tinctly hear their conversation. I suppose it was 
ut I don’t choose to be dictated to, and I won’t the devil who tempted me to put a bullet through 
be made a slave by you or any one else.” that man’s heart. He was an enemy to the flag 

“Then why do you stay, sir, where you con- under which I fought, but he was no enemy to me 
eider yourself so treated? ** said I. “We are all —I had no right to become his executioner, but 
obliged to work to obtain bread; we give you the still the desire to kill him, for the mere deviltry of 
best share—surely the return we ask for it is but j the thing, came so strongly upon me, that I no 
small.” longer tried to resist it. I rose slowly upon my 

“You make me feel my obligations to you knees; the moon was shining very bright at the 
when you ask me to do anything; if you left it time, both he and his companion were too earn- 
to mv better feelings, we should get on better.” estly engaged to see me, and I deliberately shot 
“Perhaps you are right. I will never ask you him through the body. He fell with a heavy 
to do anything for me in future.” groan back into the water; but I caught the last 

“Oh, now, that’s all mock humility. In 6pite jlook he threw up to the moonlight skies before 
of the tears in your eyes, you are as angry with his eyes glazed in death. Oh, that look!—so fall 
me as ever; but don’t go to make mischief between of despair, of unutterable anguish; it haunts me 
me and Moodie. If you’ll say nothing about my yet—it will haunt me for ever. I would not 
refusing to go with you, I'll milk the cows for have cared if I had killed him m strife—but in 
you myself to-night.” cold blood, and he so unsuspicious of his doom! 

# “And can you milk?” said I, with some cu- Yes, it was murder; I know by this constant 
riositv. tugging at my heart that it was murder. What 

“Milk! Yes; and iT I were not so confoundedly do you say to it?” 
low-spirited and lazy, I could do a thousand “I should think as you do, Mr. Malcolm. It is 
other things too. But, now, don’t say a word a terrible thing to take away the life of a fdlow- 
about it to Moodie.” creature, without the least provocation.” 

I made no promise; but my respect for him “Ah! I knew you would blame me; but he 
was not increased by his cowardly fear of reproof was an enemy after all; I had a right to kill him; 
from Moodie, who treated him with a kindness I was hired oy the government under whom I 
and consideration which he did not deserve. The served to kill him: and who shall condemn me?” 
afternoon turned out very wet, and I was sorry “No one more than your own heart.” 

that I should be troubled with his company all “It is not the heart, but the brain, that must 

day in the house. I was making a shirt for decide in questions of right and wrong,” said he. 
Moodie from some cotton that had been sent me “I acted from impulse, and shot the man; had I 
from home, and he placed himself by the side of reasoned upon it for five minutes, that man would 
the stove, just opposite, and continued to regard be living now. But what’s done cannot be undone, 
me for a long time with his usual sullen stare, j Did I ever show you the work I wrote upon South 
I really felt half afraid of him. j America?” 

“Don’t you think me mad?” said he. “I have j “Are you an author?” said I; incredulously, 

a brother deranged; he got a stroke of the sun in “To be sure I am. Murray offered me £100 

India, and lost his senses in consequence; but for mv manuscript, but I would not take it. 
sometimes I think it runs in the family.” Shall 1 read to you some passages from it?” 

What answer could I give to this speech, but I I am sorry to say that his behaviour in the 
mere evasive commonplace? morning was uppermost in my thoughts, and 1 

4 ‘You won’t say what you really think,” he had no repugnance in refusing, 
continued; “I know you hate me, and that makes “No, don’t trouble yourself. I have the dinner 
me dislike you. Now, what would you say if I to cook, and the children to attend to, which will 
told you I had committed a murder, and tnat it: cause a constant interruption; you had better de- 
was the recollection of that circumstance that j fer it to some other time.” 

made me at times so restless and unhappy?” j “I shan’t ask you to listen to me again,” said 
I looked up in his face, not knowing what to ; he, with a look of offended vanity; but he went 
believe. j to his trunk, and brought out a large MS., writ- 

44 *Tis fact,” said he, nodding his head; and I j ten on foolscap, which he commenced reading to 
•hoped that he would not go mad, like his brother,! himself with an air of great self-importance, 
and kill me. j glancing from time to time at me, and smiling 

“Come, I’ll tell you all about it; I know the j disdainfully. Oh, how glad I was when the door 
world would laugh at me for calling such an act | opened, and the return of Moodie broke up this 
murder; and yet I have been such a miserable j painful tcle-a-lete. 

man ever since, that I feel it was. From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 

“There was a notea leader among the rebel step. The very next day, Mr. Malcolm made his 
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appearance before me, wrapped in a great 

belonging to my husband, which literally <_ 

down to his heels. At this strange apparition, I 
fell a-laughing. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Moodie, lend me a 
pair of inexpressibles. I have met with an ac¬ 
cident in crossing the fence, and mine are torn to 
shreds—gone to the devil entirely.” 

“Well, don’t swear. I’ll see what can be done 
for you.” 

I brought him a new pair of fine, drab-colored 
kerseymere trowsers that had never been worn. 
Although he was eloquent in his thanks, I had no 
idea that he meant to keep them for his sole in¬ 
dividual use from that day thenceforth. But after 
all, what was the man to do? He had no trow- 
sere, and no money, and he could not take to the 
woods. Certainly his loss was not our gain. It 
was the old proverb reversed.* 

The season for putting in the potatoes had now 
arrived. Malcolm volunteered to cut the sets, 
which was easy work that could be done in the 
house, and over which he could lounge and smoke; 
but Moodie told him that he must take his share 
in the field, that I had already sets enough saved 
to plant half-an-acre, and would have more pre¬ 
pared by the time they were required. With 
many growls and shrugs, he felt obliged to com¬ 
ply; and he performed his part pretty well, the 
execrations bestowed upon the musquitoes and * 
black-flies forming a sort of safety-valve to let 
off the concentrated venom of his temper. When 
he came in to dinner, he held out his hands to 


under his chin. I felt very much 





44 


thing . 5 

“Ba 


Look at these hands.” 

They are blistered with the hoe.” 

Look at my face.” 

You are terribly disfigured by the black-flies. 
Moodie suffers just as much, and says no¬ 


li!—The only consolation one feels for such 
annoyances is to complain. * Oh, the woods!—the 
cursed woods!—how 1 wish I were out of them.” 
The day was very warm, but in the afternoon I 
was surprised by a visit from an old maiden 

lady, a friend of mine from C-. She had 

walked up with a Mr. Crowe, from Peterborough, 
a young, brisk-looking farmer, in breeches and 
top-boots, just out from the old countiw, who, na¬ 
turally enough, thought he would like to roost 
tmoug the woods. 

He was a little, lively, good-natured mannv, 
with & real Anglo-Saxon face,—row, high cheek- 
boned, with full lips, and a tumea-up nose; and, 
like most little men, was a great talker, and very 
full of himself. He had belonged to the second- 
try class of farmers, and was very vulgar, both 
in person and manners. I had just prepared 
tea for my visitors, when Malcolm ana Moodie 
returned from the field. There was no affecta¬ 
tion about the former. He was manly in his 
person, and blunt even to rudeness, and I saw 
by the quizzical look which he cast upon the 
spruce little Crowe that he was quietly quizzing 
bim from head to heel. A neighbor had sent me 
t present of maple molasses, and Mr. Crowe was 
80 fearful of spilling some of the rich syrup upon 
bis drab shorts, that he spread a large pocKet- 
handkerchief over his knees, and tucked another 
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restrained the inclination as well as I 
could—and if the little creature would have sat 
still, I could have quelled my rebellious propen¬ 
sity altogether; but up he would jump at every 
word I said to him, and make me a low, jerking 
bow, often with his mouth quite full, and the 
treacherous molasses running over his chin. 

Malcolm sat directly opposite to me and my 
volatile next-door neighbor. He saw the intense 
difficulty I had to keep my gravity, and was de¬ 
termined to make me laugh out. So, coming 
slyly behind my chair, he whispered in my ear, 
with the gravity of a judge, “Mrs. Moodie, that 
must have been the very chap who first jumped 
Jim Crowe.” 

This appeal obliged me to run from the table. 
Moodie was astonished at my rudeness; and Mal¬ 
colm, as he resumed his seat, made the matter 
worse by saying, “I wonder what is the matter 
with Mrs. Moodie; she is certainly very hysteri¬ 
cal this afternoon.” 

The potatoes were planted, and the season of 
strawberries, green peas, and young potatoes 
come, but still Malcolm remained our constant 
guest He had grown so indolent, and gave him¬ 
self so many airs, that Moodie was heartily sick 
of his company, and gave him many gentle hints 
to change his quarters; but our guest was deter¬ 
mined to take no hint. For some reason best 
known to himself, perhaps out of sheer contradic¬ 
tion, which formed one great element in his cha¬ 
racter, he seemed obstinately bent upon remain¬ 
ing where he was. Moodie was busy under-bush¬ 
ing for & full fallow. * Malcolm spent much of his 
time in the garden, or lounging about the house. 
I had baked an eel-pic for dinner, which if pre¬ 
pared well, is by no means an unsavoury dish. 
Malcolm had cleaned some green peas, and 
washed the first young potatoes we had drawn 
that season, with his own hands, and he was 
reckoning upon the feast he should have on the 
potatoes with childish glee. The dinner at 
length was put upon the table. The vegetables 
were remarkably fine, and the pie looked very, 
nice. 

Moodie helped Malcolm, as he always did, very 
largely, and the other covered his plate with a 
portion of peas and potatoes, when, lo and be¬ 
hold! my gentleman oegan making a very wry 
face at the pie. 

“What an infernal dish!” he cried, pushing 
away his plate with an air of great disgust. 
“These eels taste as if they had been stewed in 
oil. Moodie, you should teach your wife to be a 
better cook.” 

Tbe hot blood burnt upon Moodie’s check. I 
saw indignation blazing in his eye. 

“If you don’t like what is prepared for you, 
sir, you may leave the table, and my house, if 
you please. I will put up with your ungcntlo- 
manly and ungrateful conduct to Mrs. Moodie no 
longer.” 

Out stalked the offending party. I thought, to 
be sure, we had got rid of him; and though he 
deserved what was said to him, I was sorry for 
him. Moodie took his dinner, quietly remark¬ 
ing, “I wonder he could find it in his heart to 
leave those fine peas and potatoes.” 
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He then went back to his work in the bush, 
and I cleared away the dishes, and churned, for 
I wanted butter for tea. 

About four o’clock, Mr. Malcolm entered the 
room. “Mrs. Moodie,” said he, in a more cheer¬ 
ful voice than usual, “where’s the boss?” 

“In the wood, under-bushing.’' I felt dread¬ 
fully afraid that there would be blows between 
them. 

“I hope, Mr. Malcolm, that you are not going 
to him with any intention of a fresh quarrel.” 

“Don’t you think I have been punished enough 
by losing my dinner?” said he, with a grin. “I 
don’t think we shall murder one another.” He 
shouldered his axe, and went whistling away. 

After striving for a long while to stifle my fool¬ 
ish fears, I took the baby in my arms, and little 
Dunbar by the hand, and ran up to the bush 
where Moodie was at work. 

At first I only saw my husband, but the strokes 
of an axe at a little distance soon guided my eyes 
to the spot where Malcolm was working away, as 

if for dear life. Moodie smiled, and looked at me 
significantly. 

“How could the fellow stomach what I said to 
him? Either great necessity or great meanness 
must be the cause of his knocking under. I 

don’t know whether most to pity or despise 
him.” 

“Put up with it, dearest, for this once. He is 
not happy, and must be greatly" distressed.” 

Malcolm kept aloof, ever and anon casting a 
furtive glance towards us: at last little Dunbar 
ran to him, and held up his arms to be kissed. 
The strange man snatched him to his bosom, and 
covered him with caresses. It might be love to 
the child that had quelled his sullen spirit, or he 
might really have cherished an affection for us 
deeper than his ugly temper would allow him to 
show. At all events, he joined as at tea as if 
nothing had happened, and we might truly say 
that he had obtained a new lease of his long visit. 
But what could not be effected by words or hints 
of ours was brought about a few days after by 
the silly observation of a child. He asked Katie 
to give him a kiss, and he would give her some 
raspberries he had gathered in the bush. 

“I don’t want them. Go away; I don’t like 
you, you little stumpy man!” 

His rage knew no bounds. He pushed the 
child from him, and vowed that he would leave 
the house that moment—that she could not have 
thought of such an expression herself; she must 
have been taught it by us. This was an entire 
misconception on his part; but he would not be 
convinced that he was wrong. Off he went, and 
Moodie called after him, “Malcolm, as I am send¬ 
ing to Peterborough to-morrow, the man shall 
take in your trunk.” He was too angry even to 
turn and bid us good-bye; but we had not seen 
the last of him yet. Tw'o months after, we were 
taking tea with a neighbor, who lived a mile 
below us on the small lake. Who should walk 
in but Mr. Malcolm? He greeted us with great 
warmth for him, and when we rose to take leave, 
he rose and walked home by our side. “Surely 
the little stumpy man is not returning to his old 
quarters?” I am still a babe in the affairs of 
men. Human nature has more strange varieties 
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than any one menagerie can contain, and Malcolm 
was one of the oddest of her odd species. 

That night he slept in his old bed below the 
parlor window, and for three months afterwards 
he stuck to us like a beaver. He seemed to have 
grown more kindly, or we had got more used to 
his eccentricities, and let him have his own way; 
certainly he behaved himself much better. He 
neither scolded the children nor interfered with 
the maid, nor quarrelled with me. He had 
greatly discontinued his bad habit of swearing, 
and he talked of himself and his future prospects 
with more hope and self-respect. His lather had 
promised to send him a fresh supply of money, 
and he proposed to buy of Moodie the clergy 
serve, and that they should farm the two places 
on shares. This offer was received with great 
joy, as an unlooked-for means of paying our 
debts, and extricating ourselves from present and 
overwhelming difficulties, and we looked upon the 
little stumpy man in the light of a benefactor. 

So matters continued until Christmas-evc, when 
our visitor proposed walking into Peterborough, 
in order to give the children a treat of raisins to 
make a Christinas pudding. 

“We will be quite merry to-morrow,” he said. 
“I hope we shall eat many Christmas dinners 
together, and continue good friends.” 

He started, after breakfast, with the promise of 
coming back at night; but night came, tne Christ¬ 
mas passed away, months and years fled away, 
but we never saw the little stumpy man again! 

He went away that day with a stranger in a 
wagon from Peterborough, and never afterw ards 
w as seen in that part of Canada. We afterwards 
learned that he went to Texas, and it is thought 
that he w as killed at St. Antonio; but this is 
mere conjecture. Whether dead or living, I feel 
convinced that 

“We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
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SCENERY IN THE CUMBERLAND 

MOUNTAIN. 

There is something grand and awe-inspiring in 
the higher class of mountain scenery. The ocean 
spread out before you in its vastness, is a sublime 
spectacle. The clear, calm lake, reflecting the 
“crimson and gold” of sunset clouds, and mirror¬ 
ing on its glassy bosom the scenery which fringes 
its margin, is a scene of richness and beauty. The 
broad savanna, decorated and embroidered with 
flowers and verdure of every hue and odor, is an 
object of loveliness. But a landscape made up of 
lofty mountains, frowming clitts, ravines, torrents, 
vales and cascades, rises to the sublime, and yet 
tempers its own sublimity by an intermixture of 
the beautiful in nature, which relieves from the 
oppression of that which is grand and awful only. 
And then, too, there is panoramic variety in such 
a scene, which you look for in vain in the bound¬ 
less fields of ocean, the unvaried face of the smooth 
lake, or the monotonous beauties of the flowery 
prairie. 

I lately made a visit to the Cumberland Moun¬ 
tain, in quest of health, and found myself in¬ 
terested in the scenery much beyond my antici¬ 
pations. I ascended the mountain by the main 
mail route leading from Nashville to Knoxville, 
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FARMER S’ SONS. and make our home pleasant, for a more ardent 

— lover of nature I surely never saw.” 

[The following excellent story is from the New 4 ‘Mrs. Gove, of course your husband knows his 
England Farmer.] j own business, but I’ve often thought that it would 

When a young man leaves his home in the be for your interest all round, if your husband had 
country for a less desirable one in the city, or less land to care for. I mean, if he would sell 
elsewhere, the inference, as a general thing, is some, it certainly would lessen his care as well as 
cither that he is “spoiled” by indulgence on the your own.” 

part of the parents, or by certain influences which “Perhaps so, but really Mr. Gove doesn’t think 
may have fallen upon him, led to despise labor on it looks just right for a man to part with property 
a farm, and induced to seek a less laborious and which has been handed down from father to son, 
more easy mode of life. That these are not the until it is now in the fourth generation. ’Tis true 
only causes which induce boys to leave a good l have a good deal of care, and must work hard, 
borne and farm, the following sketch may perhaps but I have no reason to complain, though ’twould 
show. 9 be very nice, what little time I have to sew, to sit v 

“I am really very glad to see you, Mrs. Gove, in such a cool, delightful place as this. Perhaps 
this afternoon. Do you know that it is nearly a I’m all wrong, and think too much of these 
▼hole year since I’ve had this pleasure, and you things.” 

my nearest neighbor?” Airs. Gove was returning from the visit to her 

“I did not think it was so long, but—but, I have neighbor, which they had mutually enjoyed, when 
a great deal of care.” a pat on the shoulder caused her to exclaim, “Are 

“Yes, you certainly must have. Let us take you tired, Billy?” as she gazed earnestly at that 
our work and sit on the piazza; it is much cooler pale face, and sought to read the language of those 
there, and secluded from the sun.” [dark and handsome eyes. “Are you tired, my 

“Can we see our meadow from there, Mrs. Nor- [dear?” 
ton?” | “Yes, mother, 0,1 am very tired; for don’t you 

“Let me see—O, yes, very well.’* think after I had helped father as long as he had 

“Mr. Gove, with the men and Billy, have gone any thing for me to do, I went into that pretty 
down to the lower field fencing, and he wished me grove where sis and I played the week before she 
to have an eye on the meadow, as that fence is died, and there, right by a little mossy bank, was 
all down and our cattle arc in the road. I see a little larch tree; and, mother, I wanted very 
vou have finished planting, Mrs. Norton. You much to dig it up and bring it home, and set 
Lave every thing done in season, and yet you it out by your bed-room window. I am sure, 
never seem hurried, or fretted. You must take mother, it would look beautifully there, and 
comfort.” then I never should see it without thinking of 

“Why, as to that, we feel that there is no- little Alice.” 
thing worth doing but is worth doing well; and “Did your father take it up for you?” said Mh. 
feeling thus, we own but little land, a small Gove, as she strove to force back the tears that 
farm compared with yours, and we find no diffi- would come. 

calty in having our work done at the right “No, mother; I took the spade and tried; I 
time.” dug all around it, but I couldn’t start it a bit, 

“Yes,—and I can hardly realize, Mrs. Norton, when I tried to pull it up, and then I asked 
that this is the same place where I played, when father if he would let Mike take it up for me. 
a child, ’tis so changed, and so beautifully You know, mother, that Mike is a good hand, for 
changed; these handsome trees—why in thievery he helped take up and set out all Mr. Norton’s 
spot twenty years ago a sand bank ’twas, in trees.’ 

which nothing grew but dock and tansey. I used 44 And what did your father say, my dear?” 
to get the double tansey for grandmother, to color “He said, ‘don’t be so foolish, child—we’ve no 
her cheese with. I am not surprised that my j time to fool away,’ or something of that kind. I 
Billy should say, as he did to-day, that he was wish / had strength to pull it up; but I don’t 
never so happy as when he was under the ash know as father would let me set it out. Do you 
tree down by the spring. Really, Mrs. Norton, think it is foolish, mother?” 
that is the only one near our house, and that is “My dear child, your father has a great deal of 
fast going to decay. You have vines, trees and care and anxiety, and you heard him say this 
shrubs, and beautiful flowers; why, it seems to morning, when the man called to tell him his 
me these things must tend to mate home plea-{fence all lay fiat, and everybody’s cattle were 
ant.” in, that his work was driving him continually; 

“You are right, Mrs. Gove; we feel that by so perhaps father thought ’twould be wrong 
cultivating a taste for the beautiful in nature,: to spend the time that is now so precious to 
we improve the character and soften the heart.” us, in doing what we could get along without 
“I know you are right, and not for my sake, doing.” 
but on Billy s account, I wish I could make Mr. “Well, mother, does father take much comfort? 
Gove think as we do. But perhaps I do wrong He is always behindhand, and he never finishes all 
to speak in this way, for Mr. Gove has more care the jobs he begins. Why, don’t you know last 
now than any one man ought to have, and I know summer we had so much to do that we did not get 
that he has no time for anything but barely to time to hoe that piece of corn between the woods, 
tike care of what Be has, without making any and I heard father say myself, that it did not b> 
improvements. But I am in hopes when Wil- gin to pay for the plowing. And, mother, you 
him grows up, that he will get time to set trees know I heard it talked over at the store, how 
Vol. I.—No. 2. 4 
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father had to pay for that strip of land he bought 
of Mr. Chase, twice, because he did not get time 
to make the deed, and Mr. Chase died before 
’twas done. When I hear people say to father, 
‘you are the richest man in town,' or, ‘you own 
the most land,' why, I think, well, I don’t see as 
father is any happier than the neighbors, that 
havn’t half as much. Why, I heard father say 
to-day that he was harassed to death. 1 ’ 

The night after the above conversation, as 
Billy was quietly sleeping, and Mr. Gove sat 
with his arms folded, and his eyes resting on the 
wall, Mrs. Gove asked her husband, in rather a 
timid tone, if he had noticed how fully Mr. Nor¬ 
ton’s fruit trees had blown. 

“Well, I believe I saw them, or heard some one 
speak of it. But I am tired.” 

“Yes, I think you must be; you’ve worked 
hard all day.” 

“I have worked like a dog, and what does it 
amount to?” 

“Do you think,” said his wife, “considering 
we have to work so hard and hire so much help, 
that it is for your interest to keep all the land?” 

“Think—I don’t think any thing about it. 
I’ve got it, and I must take care of it. I should 
look well spending what has so long been in 
the family. As long as property is in land it 
is safe; but change it into money, or any thing 
else, and ten to one ’tis soon gone, nobody knows 
where.” 

“Perhaps you are right; but it seems to me 
you could take much better care of less, make it 
more profitable, and at the same time relieve your¬ 
self of this care and anxiety, which I fear is wear¬ 
ing upon you. And then you know William is 
slender. I don’t think he’ll ever be able to work 
as hard as you have done.” 

“He never will, if he is brought up to think he 
is too good to work. He has notions in his head 
now, that I fancy will do him no good. You have 
been over to Norton’s this afternoon. I suppose 
his wife advised you what was best for us to do. 
—Why, Betsey, can’t you see through it all? 
They have been and sold half of their farm, and 
laid out the money in trees, and I don’t know 
what all,—sent the boys to school instead of 
teaching them to work, and so she wants us to 
do the same.—Ha! ha! misery likes company. 
The long and short of it is, Betsey, Mrs. Norton 
wanted to get rid of work. I wish they had sold 
the whole concern and cleared out, fori see plainly 
you nor William can go over there, but it be¬ 
witches you. No—you will never see me cover¬ 
ing my land, or surrounding my house with 
boughtvn trees. If I had time I should like well 
enough to set out a maple or something near the 
house. I should like one or two for the horses to 
stand under, but I havn’t the time, neither do I 
think it best to encourage any such notions in the 
boy. You know how it is— 4 if you give an inch 
they’ll take an ell.” He begged hard for us to 
dig up a larch this afternoon, but indulgence will 
spoil any child. If I had done that for him, why 
he would only have wanted more, and if he got too 
many such notions, why he is headstrong, and 
the first we should know he would be off like 
others we know of. No; the only way to get 
along with children is to be strict; no arguing 
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with them, and no giving way to their foolish 
wants.” 

“Do you think it was indulgence that made 
George White go to New York? I don’t know 
but what it might be, his mother was dreadful 
careful of him.” 

“I should like to know what ’tis makes boys 
leave their father’s homes and farms, and go off to 
the city, and barely get their board, if it isn’t 
letting them have their will and way.” 

“I have no doubt that over-indulgence begets 
self-will, and overcomes a child’s sense of duty, so 
that restraint is thrown off, and parental obliga¬ 
tion disregarded; but, husband, I do believe one 
thing, and that is, if we wish Willey to love his 
home, we must make it happy; if we wish his 
warmest affections to cluster around this place, we 
must it attractive. You think the Norton boys 
are indulged too much, but this indulgence is no¬ 
thing more than a desire on the parents’ part, 
judiciously carried out, to make them useful and 
happy. And I believe they take the right course. 
No children love their home better than they do. 
Mrs. N. tells me that it is with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance that they leave home in the vacation, to 
visit their cousins in the city.” 

“Well, well, don’t say any more, for I have as 
much I can do to get through the day’s work, and 
I for one want to sleep in the night! Mrs. Nor¬ 
ton is welcome to her notions, and I will have 
mine!” 

While Mr. G. is wrapped in the “sweet sleep 
of the laboring man,” and Mrs. G. is revolving in 
her own mind the many different plans w hich 
suggest themselves to a mother’s ever watchful 
heart, for the good of her boy, let us take a peep 
at the character of both parents and child. 

Had a stranger inquired of almost any one in 
N., “what sort of a man is Mr. Gove?” the an¬ 
swer would probably be to this effect: “Fine 
man, sir, upright, honest and firm; trifles don’t 
move him.” Granted—but let us see if there can 
be, with these good qualities, nothing wanting. 

Mr. G. was stem; in his view, tire “smoothing 
oter” of an affair was never advisable. BiMy, as 
a child, had much to contend with in the way of 
passion, pride, and self-will; like almost all chil¬ 
dren, occasional acts of thoughtlessness and hasty 
impulse led him into error and its painful conse¬ 
quences. Had his father been careful to “do jus¬ 
tice to his better qualities, while at the same time 
he blamed and convinced him of his faults,” all 
might have been well; but Mr. G. never met his 
errors in “love and conquered them by forgive¬ 
ness.” Ur\just harshness actually confirmed him 
in error. Mr. G. was spoken of as a generous 
man, but to use the beautiful language of 
jone departed, “There are those who are la¬ 
vish in attention and presents to friends, but who 
never imagine that their own home circle has the 
first and strongest claim to kindness, whether of 
| word or deed. Affections and thoughts lavished on 
| comparative strangers never radiate on home; 
' but when given to home first, they shed light and 
! kindness far and near.” Mr. G. never won the 
j heart of his child. How was it with the mother? 
She possessed the rare combination of “gentle¬ 
ness with firmness, submissiveness with dignity.” 

; Her anxious desire was to do justice to his better 
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feelings, and while she wished to educate his j “Well, mother. I've done,” said he, as he sunk 
mind, she was more anxious that his heart should! down on the old kitchen chair, “I’ve done trying 


be won and taught. 

But little change, outwardly, was visible in the 
Gore lamily when William had reached his eigh¬ 
teenth year. The homestead remained the same 
—save some marks which “Time’s cQacing fin¬ 
gers” had not failed to make. The “ash tree, ” by 
the spring, was gone, and the maple “for the 
horse to stand under,’’ had never been “set out.” 

One fine morning in May, William asked his 
father if he might have the sorrel horse to go to 
the village adjoining. Permission was given on 
condition that he would return before dinner. 
Dinner came, and with it came William. 

“What has our William been doing! 1 * exclaim¬ 
ed Mr. Gove, as he gave a hasty glance at the 
window. “Cutting a wagon load of withes.” 

“I don’t know, but I can’t see very well with¬ 
out my glasses.” 

’Twas easy to see, however, that that hasty 
glance had ruffled the smooth current of his 
thoughts, for he at once knew that withes needed 
no roots. William took out the horse, wheeled 
the wagon into the shed, and entering the long 
kitchen, seated himself at the table. The mother, 
with her quick perception, failed not to understand 
why that shadow rested upon the father’s brow. 
Hardly a word was spoken—Mr. G., upon leaving 
the table, took up a newspaper, a thing which he 




to be anything here. He won’t let me be any¬ 
body!” 

“My child, don’t speak so disrespectfully of 
your father. He , Billy, that sounds dreadfully; 
never say that again, my son.” 

“1 can’t help it, mother, I shan’t stay here. 
You know what I told you, last week, mother, 
and to-day I have had something come across my 
feelings, harder to bear than all. When I was 
coming from the village, I met a man with a 
double wagon, and a beautiful larch tree in it. 
I was hoping to buy it, so I asked him where he 

S >t it. ‘Squire Gove gave it to me,’ he replied. 

, mother, wasn’t that too much? I asked him 
who took it up, and he said his Irishman, that 
he called Mike. I could have torn that tree in 
splinters, mother. I rode round by the grove, 
and sure enough ’twas gone, and the mossy seat 
all trampled and torn. Do you think after that 
I would ask him to let me set out the trees? No, 
mother, if father can do without me, I can do 
without him. I shall go away as soon as you 
can get my things ready. Of course, the folks 
will say—‘What an ungrateful boy to leave his 
father alone;’ but why can’t father try to please 
me as well as others—as well as strangers? 
There are the Norton boys—if father had done 
one-quarter for me that their father has done for 


rarely had time to do; it was evident to Billy, them, I should be very, very happy. 0, mother. 


however, that he was not reading very intently, 
for the paper was upside down. When William 
left the house, he went directly for the spade and 
hoe, and walking deliberately down the hillside, 
south of the house, commenced making holes 
twelve feet apart, where he had helped his father 
plow the day before. He had thus been engaged 
half an hour, when, rising to wipe the heavy 
drops of moisture from his forehead, he saw his 
father looking earnestly at him. 

“What are you doing, William?” 

“I am fixing places to sel out trees!” 

“What kind of trees?” 

“Peach and pear trees, sir.” 

“Where did you get them?” 

“I bought them at a tree auction to-day. 

“You did! Well, you can’t set them, here, 

J. n 

sir. 

“I can’t—what's the reason?” 

“There are reasons enough, though I'm under 
no obligations to tell children; yet I won’t be 


»J 


don’t feel so bad—you must not blame me. I 
know you are a real Christian, mother, but I aint 
like you—you overlook, and forgive everything. 
I am some like father; I wish I was just like 
you.” 

William expected his mother would entreat 
him to stay at home, but no, not one word did 
she say in favor of it. She knew these were 
little things to cause the boy to leave the home of 
his youth for a home among strangers, but she 
knew also that the joys and griefs at home are 
almost all made up oi little, very little things. 

We will hasten over the particulars of Wil¬ 
liam’s leaving home, and only say that his 
father’s parting words were, “I can do without 
you as long as you can without me, William.” 
In four weeks from this leave-taking, William 
was a sort of waiter on board a Mississippi steam¬ 
boat. 

Mr. Gove hired an extra hand:—many people 
shook their heads meaningly, and said it was a 


particular this time. In the first place, I wish pity, a great pity, but nothing new or strange, 


you to understand once for all, that you take one 
step too far when you buy trees without leave or 
license, and more than that, proceed deliberately 
to put them on my best com land. And now you 
can do what you please with the trees. You have 
taken far too much liberty. You shall never set 
them on my land.” 

Without one word, WiUiam shouldered his 
spade and walked to the house. His mother, who 
stood at the comer-window, although she had 
heard no word spoken, understood the whole af¬ 
fair perfectly. She saw William shoulder the 
spade, and then her heart beat heavily, but quick¬ 
ly raising the comer of her apron, she wiped 
away the tears which were fast falling, and met 
her son with a smile. 
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for an only c Ud to be spoiled by indulgence; but 
then, he was a pretty, bright boy, and they sup¬ 
posed it came hard to punish him: but “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” was Scripture. 

The summer was passed, the golden grain was 
garnered, and the rich fruits secured, when Mr. 
Gove, who had grown somewhat moody of late, 
called Mike to the back door, and giving him 
some directions, took his hat, and passing out the 
other door, joined him. 

“Let me see, you have the spade and hoe. 
Well, now, come aown with me to the side of the 
hill where the early com was. planted, and do 

J rou remember where the holes were, that Wil¬ 
iam made last spring?” 

“And sure ’tis not me that's afthur forgatting 
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THE FIRST BABY. 

My old schoolfellow, Marv Thoraley, had been 
married nearly two years when I made my first 
call on her in her capacity of a mother. 

Did you ever sec such a darling?” she exclaim¬ 
ed, tossing the infant up and down in her arms. 
“There, baby, that ma’s old friend, Jane. He 
knows you already, I declare,” said the delighted 
parent, as it smiled at a bright ring which I held 
up to it. “You never saw such a quick child. 

He follows me with his eyes all about the room. 
Notice what pretty little feet he has, the darling 
footsy-tootsics;” and taking both feet in one hand, 
the mother fondly kissed them. 

“It certainly is very pretty,” said I, trying to 
be polite, though I could not perceive that the in¬ 
fant was more beautiful than a dozen others I had 
seen. “It has your eyes exactly, Mary.” 

“Yes, and da-da’s mouth and chin,” said my 
friend, apostrophising the child, “hasn’t it, pre¬ 
cious?” And she almost smothered it with! 44 
kisses. 

As I walked slowly homeward, I said to my¬ 
self, “!• wonder if, when I marry, I shall ever be 
so foolish. Mary used to be a sensible girl.” In 
a fortnight afterwards I called on my friend again. 

“How baby grows,” she said; “don’t you see 
it? I never knew a child grow so fast. Grand¬ 
ma’ says it’s the healthiest child she ever knew.” 

To me it seemed that the babe had not grown 
an inch: and, to avoid the contradiction, I chang¬ 
ed the theme. But, in a moment, the doting mo¬ 
ther was back to her infant again. 

“I do believe it’s beginning to cut its teeth,” 
she said, “putting her finger into the little one’s 
mouth. “Just tyel how hard the gum is there. 
Surely that’s a tooth coming through. Grand¬ 
mother will be here to-day, and I’ll ask her if it 
isn’t so.” 

I laughed, as I replied, “I am entirely ignorant 
of such matters; but your child really seems a 
very fine one.” 

“Oh! yes; everybody says that. Pretty, pretty 
dear!” And she tossed it up and down, till I 
thought the child would have been shaken to 
pieces; but the little creature seemed to like the 

f irocess very much. “Is it crowing at its mother? 
t’s laughing is it? Tiny, niny, little dear. What 
a sweet precious it is!” And she finish 
most devouring it with kisses. 

When I next called, the baby was still further 
advanced. 

“Only think,” said my friend, when I had made 
my way to the nursery, where she now kept her¬ 
self from morning till night, “baby begins to eat 
I gave it a piece of meat to-day—a bit of real 
broiled beefsteak.” 

“What!” said I, in my ignorance, for this did 
look wonderful, “the child eating beefsteak al¬ 
ready?” 

“Oh,” laughed my friend, seeing my mistake, 
“what a sad dunce you are, Jane! But wait till 
you have babies of your own. She says you eat 
beefsteak, darling, ” added the proud mother, ad¬ 
dressing the infant, “when you only suck the 
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more because the child sympathetically crowed 
in return. 

It was not many weeks before the long-expected 
teeth really appeared. 

“Jane, Jane, baby has three teeth!” trium¬ 
phantly cried the mother, as I entered the nur¬ 
sery. “Three teeth, and he’s only nine months 
old! Did you ever hear of the like?” 

I confessed that I had not The whole thing, 
in fact, was out of my range of knowledge. I 
knew all about Dante in the original, and a dozen 
other fine lady accomplishments; but nothing 
about babies teething. 

“Just look at the little pearls!” exclaimed my 
friend, as she opened the child’s mouth. “A re 

You never saw anything so 
pretty—confess that you never did. Precious 
darling,” continued the mother, rapturously bug¬ 
ging and kissing the child, “it is worth its weight 
in gold!” 

But the crowning miracle of all was when 
began to walk. Its learning to creep had 
been duly heralded to me. So also had its being 
able to stand alone; though this meant, I found, 
standing with the support of a chair. But when 
it really walked alone, the important fact was an¬ 
nounced to me in a note, for my good friend could 
not wait till I called. 

“Stand there,” she said to me in an exulting 
voice. “No*, stoop, I mean; how can you be so stu¬ 
pid?” And, as I obeyed, she took her station about 
a yard off, holding the little one by either arm. 
“Now, sec him,” she cried, as he toddled towards 
me, and finally succeeded in gaining my arms, 
though once or twice I fancied ho would fall, a 
contingency from which he was protected, how¬ 
ever, by his mother holding her hands on either 
side of him, an inch or two off. “There, did you 
ever see anything so extraordinary? He’s not a 
year old, either.” 

By this time I began to be considerably inte¬ 
rested in “baby” myself. He had learned to 
know me, and would begin to crow whenever I 
entered the nursery; and I was, therefore, almost 
as delighted as my friend, when, for the first time, 
he pronounced my name. “Diane,” he said. 
“Djanc!” 

His mother almost devoured him with kisses in 
return for this wonderful triumph of the vocal or¬ 
gans; and when she had finished, I, in turn, 
smothered him with caresses. 

I never after that smiled, even to myself, at the 
extravagance of my friend’s affection for her 
baby; the little love had twined himself around 
my own heart-strings. How could I? 

And now that I am a mother myself, I feel less 
inclination still to laugh, as others may do, over 
that mystery of mysteries—a mother’s love for 
her baby. 

Cortez, in a letter to Charles V., in illustration 
of the advanced state of society among the In¬ 
dians of Mexico, says that “they begged in the 
streets like civilized people.” 


juice. You don’t want to choke yourself, do you, 
baby? Eat a beefsteak! It’s funny, baby, isn’t 

it?” And again she laughed—laughing all the 


A clergyman, once, dwelling on the prowess of 
Sampson, remarked that among his other feats be 
had on one occasion, with the jaw-bone of an ass 

put a thousand Philistines to the word.” 
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TIIE DISOBEDIENT BOY. \ 

j 

BY ANNIE PARKER. ! 

i 

Little William played truant from school one day; 1 
‘‘Now,” said he to himself, “I’ll have plenty of j 

Mama will not know it, papa will not hear, ; 

bo I'll do what I choose without any fear. I 

‘•IVe enough of those tiresome books, I am sure, j 
111 leave them, and go where the river runs pure, j 
I’ll launch the new boat Robert ga e me to-day— < 
Oh! ’twill be such fun by the river to play. j 

“Mama said, it is true, that I must not go there, j 

But I don't see the harm, if I only take care, ; 

Besides, she won’t know it, so why should I stay? 
There is nothing to hinder my frolic to-day.” 

Little William forgot that our Father above. 

Who for all little children feels tenderest love, 1 
Always looks with displeasure upon them, if they j 
Their father’s or mother’s commands disobey. 

So he went to the river to play with his boat. 

And laughing and shouting he set it afloat; i 

He watched it awhile, and feared ’twould be lost, j 
S) #wiitly away by the current ’twas tossed. 

“Ill get it,” he cried—“Pm sure T can’t lose 
My nice little boat —I will take off my shoes, 

And wade in the water—there’s nobody near, 

And the water’s not deep—I have nothing to fear.” 

Bat the water teas deep, and the current wa* 
strong, 

William struggled awhile, he could not struggle 
long: | 

The blue waves closed o’er him—poor William 
thought then J 

He would ne’er disobey his dear mother again. 

A kind man at work, in a meadow close by, 

Ran down to the river—he heard William cry; 

He plunged in the water, and quick as a thought, 

Iq his arms to the shore little William he brought. J 

Oh, many a long summer’s day passed, I ween, J 
Before William again in the school-room was seen, 
Put the lesson he learned from his folly, was not 
Through all his long life lor a moment forgot. 

• [The Student. 


LITTLE MARY’S TEMPTATION. 

BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

“Shall I? shall IV* whispered little Mary to 
herself, standing on tiptoe with her chubby hands 
fcMcd behind her. 

On the polished table that her blue eyes just 
peeped over, laid a bright round sixpence, a new 
sipence that Mary longed to sec transferred to j 
her little, red silk bag. Her tnothcr had left the j 
coin there, and forgotten it: forgotten it, Mary J 
knew, because she heard her say that there was 
not a bit of small change in the house. 

Long and eagerly Mary contemplated the trea¬ 
sure. What a variety of nice things took shape 
md floated over that table, crowding round the 
new sixpence, and giving it a sort of fairy value: 
surely, ic would buy such an endless variety of I 
pretty toys, and if she could get two sugar birds 
for one penny, what a countless lot could she buy j 
*ith ax whole pence. 
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She would have sugar-plums, and sticks of 
twisted candy; she would have peppermint 
hearts, and a little new doll—no, she wouldn’t 
buy a doll on second thought, for she had two al¬ 
ready. She would keep some of her money to 
carry to school, or, perhaps, all of it, and show it 
to her playmates, who seldom had so much. 

“Shall I? shall I?” Oh! how that wicked 
tempter urged the fair-haired little girl! What 
golden visions he placed in array before her! 
How he kept whispering, “mama will never 
know it, never, never, never; for she has forgotten 
all about it:” and how stealthily, at last, that 
wicked tempter, that dwelt in Mary’s dear little 
heart, caught her white hand, and slowly carried 
it till the tips of her fingers touched the very rim 
of the shining sixpence. 

But, thank God, there is also an angel in every 
human being, as long as he strives to keep pure 
and good, whose delight it is to overthrow this 
wicked tempter, that assails not only little Mary, 
but men and women. 

She came slowly up, and murmured, in a quite 
still voice that would not have frightened a 
mouse, “Oh! little Mary, little Mary, don’t you 
know that is stealing? don’t you know it’s as 
wicked to take that bit of money, as for the great 
thief to rob your father's money-drawer, or steal 
your mother’s gold ring?” 

“But father and mother would find it out then; 
they would know' that somebody had taken their 
treasures—this little sixpence I’m sure nobody 
remembers, and I want it badly;” almost insen¬ 
sibly the fingers%had closed over the money. 

“liut little Mary,” said the good angel in a 
solemn voice that quite awed the child, “there’s 
a great God, w'hose eye can see away into your 
heart; and he knows the thoughts you’re think¬ 
ing; He has found out the dark comers where 
these wicked thoughts hide, not daring to como 
into the light. Oh! little Mary, remember how 
often your darling mother has talked to you about 

k O w 

that sin; think that though she might not know 
it, God and you would, and all the time you 
w’ould keep feeling, ‘I’m a thief, I’m a thief; I 
stole sixpence, and I shall never be happy again.’ 
No, little Mary, though you are ever so sorry, 
you can never be happy again.” 

“Shall I? shall I?” The wicked tempter had 
spoken for the last time; little Mary took the six¬ 
pence, w ith a heightened color, and heavily beat¬ 
ing heart, but she ran as fast as she could run, 
never stopping to take breath till she found her 
mother, and eagerly holding out the money, she 
cried, “it was ou the table in the chamber, dear 
mother.” 

Her mother smiled, took the sixpence, and 
kissing Mary’s forehead, she said, “Wnat a dear, 
little daughter I have 'got! some little daughters 
w T ould have kept the money, and never have told 
of it; how can 1 be thankful enough to God who 
has given me such an honest little girl!” 

Mary held dowm her head; the tears were ga¬ 
thering thickly in her eyes, but she looked up 
bravely, and said, almost sobbing, “oh, mama, I 
don’t Know as I am honest; am I honest if I 
wanted to take it ever so much y and almost did 
; take it?” 

| “Bless you, my child,” said the happy mother, 
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catching her treasure in her arms; “you have 
safely passed the ordeal, you have been tried and 
not found wanting: yes, dear, you are still my 
honest daughter, and I have no fear, that after 
to-day, you will ever take anything that does not 
belong to you, thank God.” And, in the excess, 
of her joy, the good mother could not keep from 
weeping. 

“But what, then, are you crying for?” said) 
little Mary, wiping away the tears with her pretty 
fingers. 

“For pleasure that my Mary has resisted evil; 
for pleasure that she did not wickedly take the j 
sixpence when she knew her mother would never 
find it out. And, now, my darling, you shall 
have the money for your own; you shall keep it, 
and I will add to it till you have enough to buy 
poor Judy’s little girl a nice warm frock for the i 
coming winter; and whenever you see that frock > 
on the little girl, you must pray to God that He 
will always lead you out of temptation, and 
never, never allow you even to wish for that 
which is not your own.” 

Mary’s eyes sparkled: she had for a long time! 
wanted to give something to the washerwoman’s' 

little girl, and now she was as happy as 
appy could be. She went singing and dancing j 
about the house; she felt by her father’s warm * 

’ that he knew she had 


“And her brother John is a perfect gentleman,” 
added Amanda. “I think this green apron had 
better go in, dear, and then we shall have about 
the same. I wonder if Nora will let us iron our 
things, this afternoon. How surprised mother 
will be when she hears what we have done.” 

“What shall you wear to work in?” inquired 
Ellen, looking down at the neat chintz dress 
which she wore. 

“Oh, we shall take off ourdresses, of course; no 
one will see us there, and I will put on my 
white sacque, and be careful not to splash it.” 

“My dears,” called Mrs. Spencer, as they 
passed through the sitting room. 


It was certainly provoking to be stopped iust 

k with thei 


pretty 
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kiss, and “God bless you,’ 
done right. 

Do you think, dear little reader, if Mary had J 
taken the sixpence, and bought all those niccj 
things, she would have had that pure enjoyment j 
that comes from doing right? On the contrary, 
it might have led her at last to be a wicked, 
sinful woman, whom nobody would ever have 
loved. 

Do, then, as Mary did; don’t take that bright, 
cent; put down that coveted plaything; think j 
how dreadful it would be to be branded a thief, 
if only by your own conscience, and then think, { 
above all, that God knows it. Always remember 
little Mary and her temptation .—Olive Branch . 


THE YOUNG LAUNDRESSES. 
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PAST I. 


your mother say^my dears?” 
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Besides 


“We should like so much to help ourselves, 
dear aunt, Nora has so mtich to do.” 

“And it’s such a nice shady place,” urged 
Amanda. 

“But what would 
returned the quiet Mrs. Spencer, 
will never accomplish it.” 

“Let us try, do please,” said .both the girls, 
and at last their aunt gave a reluctant consent. 

Away they flew to the little room given up to 
them during their visit to the Parsonage, and 
the tumbling of drawers and trunks that ensued, 
would have alarmed their mother; and certainly 
gave a loud note of preparation. 

“Here are two handkerchiefs, one night dress, 
three pairs of stockings, and two skirts of mine, 
soiled,” said Amanda, triumphantly. 

“And I have this great pile of under-clothes, 
and my blue cambric frock,” returned her sister. 
“It will be nice to have it all fresh for the little 
party, Laura Elliott is to give. I think Laura is 
so nice—don’t you?” 
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at that moment, but they came back 
sun-bonnets in their hands, and the soiled clothes 
hanging over their aims, like miniature laun¬ 
dresses. 

“Now, I wish you to understand,” said their 
aunt, “that I do not approve of this matter at all. 
But as I sec your hearts are bent on it, I allow it. 
You arc to have no help from Nora, for she is 
baking this morning, and I expect some gentle¬ 
men to dine with your uncle, so you must be 
through in good season. Mr. Poland, your fc- 
vorito, Ellen, is among them.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” both of the girls answered, 
meekly, and hurried away as fast as they could, 
bent on proving to Mrs. Spenoer that they were 
not helpless, and had no need whatever of Nora’s 
assistance. 

This, then, was the grand scheme they had 
formed, and now proceeded to put in practice. 
Amanda had quite an idea of doing impossible 

Her nature was quick and sprightly; 
she was busy from morning till night, but rarely 
fiuished half she undertook. She wanted at one 
time to be a philanthropist. It was when her 
mother was reading the Life 
she never finished the coarse 
mother was persuaded to take 
the Dorcas society. At another time, she under¬ 
took to teach Ann, their servant, to read. But 
Ann proved stupid; and it is to be doubted 
whether they ever got beyond “Ba-ker,” in the 
spelling boot. 

Her activity had displayed itself several times 
before, during the vacation they were spending at 
Brook Parsonage. Once she had offered to put 
the china closet in complete order; but by the 
time every thing was out of- place, she deserted 
her part for luncheon, and idled so all the after¬ 
noon, that Mrs. Spencer was obliged to leave 
visitors and finish the work herself. Then her 
uncle’s book-cases met with a similar disarrange¬ 
ment, all through the helpful zeal of his little 
niece. ; 

Now her genius had developed itself in propo¬ 
sing to her sister, that they should wash their 
own clothes this week, and save Nora so much 
trouble on Monday morning. It is true city-bred 
young ladies of nine and eleven have seldom any 
great practice in this useful art; but Miss Amanda 
had the theory from cross-questioning Nora, at 
the wash tub, and she felt fully competent to in¬ 
struct her younger sister in the various mysteries 
of rubbing, rinsing, etc. 

The Parsonage was in a very small and se- 
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eluded village, and took its name from the stream 
that run at the foot of the garden,—a large 
brook, or creek, as it was called, a little lower 
down, where it spread into a broad bay, and 
emptied finally in the Hudson river. 

At Brook Parsonage, however, it was but a 
narrow, murmuring stream, winding among 
pleasant trees, and gurgling over large stones 
that seemed as bridges, by stepping from one to 
another. The vegetable garden of the Parsonage 
overhung it; Init there was a fence and a high 
bank to scramble down. A rude shed had been 
constructed, scarcely larger than a closet, to hold 
the washing utensils used by Nora, who made a 
tire-place for the occasion, of some stones piled 
together, and swung her kettle on a crooked 
tree that made the most charming gipsey ar¬ 
rangement you can conceive of. 

It was this that had captivated Miss Amanda's 
fancy. I don’t believe she would have given one 
thought to such a disagreeable task, had it been 
conducted under the kitchen rafters. But to 
make a gipsey fire, and sit under the tree while 
the clothes were simmering in the kettle, and to 
rinse them in the running brook! And then 
they should relieve Nora of so much trouble, 
and that would be right, because their mother 
had said the only reason she hesitated to accept 
their aunt’s invitation, was lest they should give 
her too much to do in looking after them while 
she was so delicate. 

“And now,” said Laura, as they surveyed 
their ground, “we must have the tubs and the 
kettle, and make our fire. Here are some pieces 
of wood that were left last Monday; but what 
shall we do for some coals? Nora won’t give us 
any, that’s certain. She’d say we would set 
the house on fire, and run to Aunt Spencer with 
one of her stories. Oh! I see, there’s Sarah 
Brown at the door, and you gd over the brook 
and ask for the coals, and I w ill get the things 
out while you are gone.” 

‘ But,” remonstrated J£llen, “the brook is so 
high! I shouldn’t dare to cross it without any¬ 
thing in my hands, and red-hot coals, Amanda. 
What if I should spill them?” 
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be unkind, and we havn’t any time to loso; its 
ten o’clock now.” 

So Ellen, persuaded, but not convinced of the 
feasibility of the project, departed for Sarah 
Brown’s in fear and trembling, while her sister 
proceeded to inspect Nora’s treasures of tubs and 

buckets. 


PAST II. 


As Ellen had on a pair of new bronze boots, 
she thought it advisable to take off her shoes and 
stockings and wade over the brook, though she 
did not decide on this until she had once or twfcce 
dipped her foot in the stream. She reached the 
other side without any accident, and found Sarah 
Brown, a rough, coarse girl of thirteen, “sweep¬ 
ing down” the kitchen, preparatory to getting 
dinner over. She was the cook, chambermaid 
and waiter of her lather’s household, and already 
quite a woman in size and strength. 

The little Spencers had a brook-side acquaint- 
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ance with her, which their aunt did not exactly 
approve. However, it was an emergency, and 
Ellen walked boldly into the kitchen. 

“La, luy,” said Miss Sarah, leaning on her 
hemlock broom, and survejring her young visitor 
from head to foot, “you don’t say you waded 
through the brook, now'. How'’s Miss Spencer 
this morning. Guess your goin’ to have company, 
ain’t you? I see Nory a mixin’ some cup-cake 
when I went round to borrur some turn pikes. 
Set down, won’t ye?” 

“Thank you,” answered Ellen, in a voice 
making a strong contrast to Miss Brown’s nasal 
tones. But she declined the chair, and stated 
the object of her visit as briefly as possible. Her 
young hostess was evidently amused at the pro¬ 
ceedings across the brook, and asked Ellen 
“where they’d learnt the business?” As for the 
coals, she could have a basket full, but what bad 
she brought to take them in? There was but one 
shovel in the house, and as Sarah was baking, 
too, it was wanted immediately to clear the oven. 
At length, the expedient of a broad chip of green 
wood suggested itself, and away she hurried to 
the wood-block to select one. The bark side 
downwards, it was speedily heaped with live 
coals, and Ellen; shuddering inwardly with fear, 
grasped it with all apparent courage. 

“Are you sure it w'on’t get on fire?” she asked 
of Sarah, who said, “No, indeed, not afore it got 
dry,” and escorted her city-bred visitor to the 
margin of the brook. 

It was unusually swollen, this Friday morn¬ 
ing, and the stepping-stones were quite wet with 
the tiny cascades tliat broke over them. Ellen 
took two or three steps quite boldly, but she 
could not keep her eyes on the stones and the 
coals at the same time: and just in the middle of 
the stream, she saw the wood already smoking. 
The great heat scorched her unprotected hand— 
the brook gurgled and foamed at her feet—her 
head grew dizzy, and the stone she had just 
stepped on rolled slightly in its sandy bed. She 
tried to preserve her balance and succeeded: but 
down came the coals into the water, one resting 
for a moment on her bare foot, causing her to 
scream with pain and terror. Then, after all 
this, her foot still smarting, her head yet dizzy— 
to find Amanda coolly preparing to light the fire 
with some matches she had discovered with the 
kettles—it was certainly too hard; the more so, 
that her sister could not be made to see how she 
had suffered from nervous fear, besides the actual 
hurt. 

Ellen’s enthusiasm had received an effectual 
damper, but Amanda’s was as daring as ever. 
She toiled and toiled at the fire, that would blow 
out with every fresh puff of wind; and, finally, 
when a struggling, smoky tiame appeared, sum¬ 
moned Ellen to assist her in handing out the tubs 
and buckets. The kettle was hardest to manage, 
but it was finally drawn down to the brook and 
filled—but, alas! then, they were unable to move 
it a single inch! So the water was all thrown 
out, and the kettle, after much tugging and 
straining, hung on the crooked branch, to bo 
filled more slowly with the huge tin dipper. The 
tubs were distributed—a large and small one to 
each, for they had concluded they should “splash” 
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each other if they worked in the same. By this • their aching limbs, as well as aching heads, 
time, their faces were red and heated, their»thrilled with pain. 

white skirts bore many a long, dingy stain, and i The kettle would not boil. There was an end 
their cross-barred muslin sacques were certainly i of it. The sticks of wood were too large, the 
not in order to wear to church on Sunday. i chips too green. The flame plunged dimly 

It was rather tiresome, sitting in the hot sun * through huge volumes of smoke, and the suds 
and waiting for the water to get warm enough to ! n °t # simmer. How long they would 
commence operations. Ellen’s foot was now! nave waited for it, I cannot tell but just then 
quite lame, and was marked bv a deep red stripe • dinner-bell of the Parsonage rang loudly, 
where the coal had fallen. She began to think I arK * ^ey started to their feet m dismay. There 
her sister unkind because she took no notice of! was not a moment to lose, for their hair was all 
it, and was not inclined to fall into raptures about' ! n disorder, their faces blackened, and with the 
how aunt would be surprised and convinced in digo> A/i/c-blackencd, and the perspiration had 
when they showed her the clothes nicely ironed, I m , e a strange mingling of hues. And now was 
that night, and what their mother would saytojj hard task to empty the tubs, moving them 

their being so industrious. Amanda’s position j * lc t wash bench, and carrying them to 

she sat embracing * the brook-side, for there was not time for bailing 

her knees with both arms. You would have^em ou * dipper. The clothes were 

thought she had assumed Nora’s manners with t *j** e ~ e d* not wrung, out of the warm suds in 
Nora s work. j which they had been soaking, and fresh water 


was anything but lad^-like, as she sat embracing 


\ UIVV I1UU UlTH ttllU IR>I1 iUUT 

t , . .. . , poured upon them, but they were more dingy 

^ e . shc V*" 7 ry , a , nd ‘ than ever. But the wringing out was a talk 

though the fare burned so slowly that the water t , had not ealculatcd Tor They succeeded 

of soap on her green apron, she began to rub it j They ^ m the hca ‘ vv ^loth, situ- 

vigorously, talking the while to Ellen, who pro- ( J * - 


ceeded more cautiously. 

44 ’Seems to me, Elly, they put clothes in soak. 

Yes, I’m sure they do. So 1 11 put everything in 
at once. There; I’ve given them a good stir. 

I wish I had a rubbing-board. Nora always car- 

ries hers up to the house. I never shall get along j down to the brook-side and watch them, 
without a rubbing-board, shall you, Ellen? Oh, 

dear! how liot the sun is! I wish I could move 


rated with water. Their arms were already stiff*, 
their hands aching. It seemed as if Ellen’s head 
would burst with pain. She longed to sit down 
on the flat stone, and cry, but she was afraid 
Amanda would laugh at her, perhaps scold her; 
so she toiled on. She saw Sarah Brown come 

She 

wished she would not look at her so strangely— 
and then her temples throbbed more painfully. 


this great heavy bench into the shade. 1 believe ( an( j the brook roared louder and louder, the sky 
my neck is all blistered. hy don t you rub, j grew dark, and everything reeled before her. 
Ellen? this is the way;” and so she rattled on to > poor Ellen! when consciousness returned, she 
Ellen’8 mute nods, or weary, disheartened j was lying on the chintz lounge in her aunt's par- 

words. j lor, all soiled and wet as she was, her face show- 

At length, Sarah Brown was hailed once more, j j n g t he stains all the more for her great paleness, 

and a 4 * wash-board” borrowed from her. lheir j and a strange ringing in her ears, as if the brook 


young neighbor was particularly delighted at | was flowing through them, 
their proceedings, and volunteered the informa* j Her a unt was holding her, and several gentle- 
tion that i4 it might be a new fashion, but shej men , evidently just from the dinner-table, were 


never see blueing put into suds before, and 
’twasn’t best to put soft soap into calicos. 


ling around, 
there, too, almost 


Poor Amanda! for she was 
pale as her sister with 


Amanda was not a little mortilied about the j fright, and looking still more dirty and forlorn. 


blueing, for she had informed her sister that “In- { with her hair hanging about her eyes, her skirt 
digo was quite necessary to clear Mic suds. She j pinned back as she had seen Nora do, and the 
had watched Nora, on Monday, and she dipped'tears making blue channels down her cheeks, 
the bag in the water and then squeezed it, so.” They were both put to bed as soon as possible. 
The rubbing-board proved fatal to the knuc-jand Nora sent to finish their work, which the 
kies of the young amateurs. What with the j good-natured Sarah Brown had already accom- 
strong soft soap, and the unaccustomed immer- j plished! 

skm in water for so long a time, small blisters j It was not until the next day that Ellen fully 
rapidly formed, and the skin was bruised and; understood how she had fainted through heat, 


discolored. So after stirring the clothes about 


and pain and fatigue, and Sarah Brown ran for 


for a little while longer, the sisters concluded they i assistance; and her favorite, Mr. Poland, whose 
were clean enough to boil, and accordingly an-j visit they had lost, after such pleasant anticipa- 
other liberal supply of soap was given to the dif- J tions, had carried lw?r to the house in his anus, 
ferent articles, and they were placed in the kettle. ( And it was a sad sequel, when the new green 
To be sure, they did not promise snowy white- j apron, and pretty cambric frock, were found 
ness, and Ellen was somewhat dismayed at the j soaked almost white in the strong soap-suds, 
appearance of her blue cambric frock, but; completely minc'd. However, their mother told 
Amanda said the boiling and rinsing would do j Mrs. Spencer, afterwards, that it was a cheap 
wonders. However, even her buoyant spirits I lesson to Amanda, who began to be contented to 


flagged as they once more seated themselves to 
await the boiling that would not commence, and 
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do work suited to her, and not to attempt a fresh, 
impossible scheme every day in the week. 
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bathed it around, the sun shone upon it from* 
above; and all was as fresh, fair, and beautiful: 
as a dream of Heaven, till the sward assumed a ; 
shadowy form, and its various objects, mingling j 
into one confused whole, passed away as strange- j 
ly as they came. Mr. McFarland considered that i 
these various exhibitions of the Fata Morgana j 
might all be accounted for by applying to those ’ 
parts of the coast on which they had been dis-! 
played, the theories of Minasi, and M. Honel, as; 
advanced by them in explanation of similar; 
phenomena, seen on and about the Strait of Mes 
sina. The Northern Channel of Ireland presents, 
to a very great degree, the same data, as regards 
shape, indentations, currents, and bitumen as 
that strait does, and on which their theories rest; 
and he believed that, to some extent at least, so 
did the sea in the neighborhood of the Isles of 
Arran and town of Waterford. Where the Ma¬ 
rine Morgana was found, the Aerial might be ex¬ 
pected, and the Prismatic was a mere corollary 
to the first. 

Sir David Brewster next read a paper “On the 
Form of Images produced by Lenses and Mirrors, 
of different sizes.” He showed that by using large; 
lenses, photographers introduce parts into their 
pictures which should be totally unseen; an addi¬ 
tion is made to the nose, chin, or other feature, 
which the eye cannot discern in the original; and 
from this sole cause arises almost all the hidetyjs- 
ness and monstrosity of photographic pictures. 
Childhood is deprived of its smile, youth of its j 
beauty, and the vigor of manhood is reduced to j 
the decrepitude of quaking old age. The lens, I 
instead of being three or four inches in diameter, 
as is usually the case, ought, strictly speaking, to 
be only two-tenths of an inch. Sir David exhibit¬ 
ed an experiment, which was strikingly confirm¬ 
ative of his view. 

Sir David also read a paper “On an Account of 
a Rock-Crystal Lens and Decomposing Glass 
found in Nineveh.” Sir David said that he had*! 
to bring before the Section an object of so incredi¬ 
ble a nature that nothing short of the strongest 
evidence was necessary to render the statement 
at all probable:—it was no less than the finding 
in the treasure-house at Nineveh of a rock-crystal 
lens, where it had for centuries lain entombed in 
the ruins of that once magnificent city. It was 
found in company with several bronzes and other 
objects of value. lie had examined the lens with 
the greatest care and taken its several measure¬ 
ments. It was not entirely circular in its aper¬ 
ture, being 1 6-10ths inches in its longer diame¬ 
ter and 1 4-lOths inches in its shorter. Its 
general form was that of a plano-concave lens,! 
the plane side having been formed of one of the ' 
original faces of the six-sided crystal of quartz,! 
as he had ascertained by its action on polarized j 
light,—this was badly polished and scratched.I 
The convex face of the lens had not been ground ! 
in a dish-shaped tool in the manner in which * 
lenses are now formed, but was shaped on a lapi¬ 
dary's wheel, or in some such manner. Hence it 
was unequally thick, but its extreme thickness 
was 2-10ths of an inch, its focal length being 44 
inches. It had twelve remains of cavities which 
bad originally contained liquids or condensed 
gases; but ten of those bad been opened probably 


in the rough handling which it received in the 
act of being ground; most of them therefore had 
discharged their gaseous contents. Sir David 
concluded by assigning reasons why this could 
not be looked on as an ornament, but a true opti¬ 
cal lens. 

Sir David then exhibited specimens of the de¬ 
composed glass found in the same ruins. The 
surface of this was covered with iridescent spots 
more brilliant in their colors than Peacock copper 
ore. Sir David stated that he had several years 
since explained how this process of decomposi¬ 
tion proceeded, on the occasion of having found a 
>iece of decomposed glass at St Leonard's. It 
ad contained manganese, which had separated 
from the silex of the glass, at central spots round 
which circles of most minute crystals of *troe 
quartz had arranged themselves; bounded by ir¬ 
regular jagged circles of manganese, these being 
arranged in several concentric rings. When 
this process reached a certain depth in the glass 
it spread off laterally, dividing the glass into 
very thin layers, and new centres seemed to 
form at certain distances, and thus the process 
extended. 




ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

Playfulness of Animals. —Deer often engage 
in a sham battle or a trial of strength, by twisting 
their horns together and pushing for the mastery. 
All animals that pretend violence in thcirplay stop 
short of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest 
precaution not to injure by his bite; and the on- 
rang-outang, in wrestling with hiskeeper, attempts 
to throw him, and makes feints of biting him. 
Some animals carry out in their play the sem¬ 
blance of catching their prey; young cats, for in¬ 
stance, leap after small and moving objects, even 
to the leaves strewed by the autumn wind,—they 
crouch and steal forward ready for the spring; the 
body auivering and the tail vibrating with emo¬ 
tion, tiiey bound on the moving leaf, and again 
watch, and again spring forward at another. 
Rengger saw young jaguars and cougars playing 
with round substances like kittens. Young 
lambs collect together on the little hillocks and 
eminences in their pastures, racing and sporting 
with each other in the most interesting manner. 
Birds of the pie kind are the analogues of mon¬ 
keys, full of mischief, play and mimicry. There 
is told of a tame magpie, that it was seen busily 
employed in a garden gathering pebbles, and with 
much solemnity and a studious air dropping 
them in a hole about eighteen inches deep, made 
to receive a post. After dropping each stone, it 
cried “Curraek!” triumphantly, and set off for 
another. On examining the spot, a poor toad was 
found in the hole, which the magpie was stoning 
for amusement. 


Instincts of THE Tiger. —In a work entitled 
“Brown’s Anecdotes,” we see it stated that on a 
certain occasion, a party of gentlemen from Bom¬ 
bay, while visiting the stupendous cavern temple 
of Elcphanta, discovered a tiger’s whelp in one of 
the obscure recesses of the edifice. Desirous of 
kidnapping the cub, without encountering the 
fury of its dame, they took it up hastily and cau- 
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